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The Eneid of Virgil tranflated into Blank Verfe. By Alexander 
Strahan, Efq; 8vo. 2 Vols. 6s. Cadell, &c. 1767. 


HE firft fix books of this tranflation were publifhed many 
years ago, but without any confiderable reputation, 
otherwife it is more than probable that the whole would have 
been fooner completed. We muft obferve, however, in favour 
of the Tranflator, that he has not employed fo long a time alto- 
gether in vain ; for the laft fix books of the Aine id, though in- 
ferior in the original, are, in the tranflation, fuperior to the 
former. Mr, Strahan’s judgment, no doubt, was improved by 
experience, and a longer attention to his Author. Befides, the 
afiftance he acknowledges to have received from the late ingenious 
Mr. Mallet, could not be inconfiderable. Indeed his miftakes 
and deficiencies of language appear more frequently in the fifth 
and fixth books, which, he informs us, were not revifed by that 
gentleman: thus, in the fifth book, Mr. Strahan makes the 
prize of Entellus firft a bull, then an heifer, and afterwards a 
bullock. He more than once breaks Prifcian’s head by making 
the verb governed by a genitive in the plural, which depends 
itfelf upon a nominative in the fingular foregoing, and is not 
without other inaccuracies which we = thall not farther attend to. 
Concerning the merit of the tranflation, the Reader may form 
fome judgment from the following extract, taken from the beau- 
tiful Epifode of Nifus and Euryalus, in the niath book ; 
Mean time three hundred horfemen, fhielded all, 

With Volfcens at their head, to Tereus fent, 

While ready in the field the reft remain’d, 

Were on their march, and near the camp, advanc'd 

Beneath the ramparts ; when from far they {py’d, 

Declining to the left, th’ affociate youths, 

‘Euryalus unwecting his bright helm 


Betray’d, with rays reflected from the moon, , 
' That faintly fhone through intervening clouds. 
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STRAHAN’s Tranflation of Virgil’s Eneid. 


My fight deceives me not, cry’d Volfcens then 
Amidit his fquadrons : flop, declare what caufe 
Leads you this way ? Who are you thus in arms? 
And whither bound ? they aniwer’d nought, but fled 
Swift thro’ the wood, and put their traft in night, 
Their flight the horfemen bar on each fide round, 
Each avenue befet, and all egrefs, 

With watchful care, on every part prevent. 

Dark was the grove, with fhading oak o’ergrown, 
Perplex’d with brambics, and entangling brakes, 
‘Thro’ which fome narrow foot-paths winding ran, 
The gloomy boughs, the heavy weight of {poils, 
But moft the fear to mifs the path objcure, 
Furyalus retarded in his flight. 

Nifus was gone, and, heedlefs of his friend, 

Had now efcap’d the foe, and patt the lakes, 
Call’d Alban afterwards, from Alba’s name ; 
Latinus here his ftables high had rear’d, 

He ftopp'd, and for his friend look’d back in vain. 
Where have | left, or whither fhall I tura 

To find my lott Euryalus again? 

Unwinding then the labyrinth perplex’d 

Of that deceiving wood, he all his fteps 
Re-treads, and roams amid the filent fhrabs. 

He hears the horfes, hears the noify tread 

Of a purfuing hoft; nor long the {pace 

Of dread fufpence; at once a mighty fhout 
Invades his ears; at once his eyes behold 
Euryalus encompafs’d by the foe. 

Him the deceitful path, th’ unfriendly gloom, 
Unhappy had betray’d, and now the foe 

On all fides hemm’d tumultuous, and his arts 

Or efforts to efcape them, render’d vain. 

What fhould he do, what force, what arms employ 
To fave the youth? or fhall he headlong ruth 
Amid their {words,, and thus provoking fate, 

By noble wounds a glorious death obtain ? 

Here, poifing his rais’d javelin, to the moon 

His eyes he rear’d, and pray’d. Thou goddefs, thou, 
Faireft of ftars, bright guardian of our woods, 

Be prefent, and my labour gracious aid ! 

If e’er for me my father at thy fhrine 

Due viétims offer’d ; or thy facred ftores 

By my own hauntings I have ftill increas’d, 

And on the hallow’d walls fufpended high ; 

Now give me to difperfe this troop, and guide 
My weapon's point. He faid and lanc’d the dart, 
Exerting every nerve: the dart on wing, 

Thro’ night's difparting fhades, in Sulmo’s back 
Stuck fplintering, and his trembling heart transfix’d. 
He rolling lies, difcharging from his breaft 

\ purple ftream ; and fobbing gafps for breath, 
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SrRAHAN’s Tranflation of Virgil's Eneid. 


Confus'’d they gaze around. At this more keen, 
Pois’d from his car, another dart he aims: 
The whizzing fhaft thro’ T'agus temples pafs’d, 
And deeply pierc’d his brain, Fie:ce Volfcens ftorms, 
Nor any where the author of the deed, 
Nor whom his fury may affail difcerns, 
Yet thou mean while with thy hearts blood, he cries, 
The penalty, incurr’d by both, fhall pay. 
That inflant on Euryalus he rufh’d 
With {word unfheath’d, Affrighted then, and wild 
With horror, burfting from his dark retreat, 
Unable to contain the mighty grief 
That {wells his bofom, Nifus thus exclaims : 
Me, me, ’twas I—O turn on me your fwords, 
Rutilians ! Yes, behold who did the deed ! 
The fraud is all my own: this haplefs youth 
Nor dar’d, nor could a crime like this attempt ; 
Heaven and thefe confcious ftars I here appeal ! 
His only guilt, he lov'd his friend too dear. 
While yet he fpake, the murthring ftecl had ftruck 
Th’ unhgppy youth, and pierc’d his beauteous breatt. 
He fel] : amid the throes of death his blood 
Along the lovely limbs defcending flow’d, 
And on his fhoulders drops the neck reclin’d. 
Juft fo a hyaciath, untimely crop’d 
By the fharp plougkfhare, languifhes and dies ; 
Or nodding poppy, by defcending sains 
Surcharg’d and funk, declines its drooping head. 
But Nifus, borne amid the thickeft foes, 
Alone at Volfcens aims ; on him alone 
His fury turns; they gathering thick around 
Difturb him from his aim; yet ftill unmov’d, 
Still preffing on, he plung’d his thundering fword 
Deep down the fierce Rutilian’s clamorous throat, 
And dying, thus his foe depriv’d of life : 
Then, pierc’d with many a wound, he threw himflf 
Soft on the breathlefs bofom of his friend, 
And there at Jength in quiet death repos’d. 
O happy both! if ought my verfe avail, 
No length of days fhall from the rolls of fame 
Your names efface, while great Aineas’ fons 
The capitol’s eternal dome poffeis, 

__ And Rome’s high founder bears imperial fway. 

With regard to our opinion of this tranflation, upon the whole, 
we own that we have perufed it without either much pleafure 
ormuch pain. The language is decent, and not ill connedted ; 
and while we were deceived from page to page with a faint 
profpect of the genius and invention of the poet, we bore with 
the languor of the Englifh verfe, which, indeed, falls tea far 


thort of the fpirit, and harmony, and majefty of the original. 
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A Treatife on the Difeafes of Women ; in which it is attempted ty 
join a juft Theory to the moft fafe and approved Praétice : with 
two Differtations on feveral Paffages in the Treatife on the Dif- 
eafes of Women; in which it is endeavoured to remove fyme 
Doubts which have arifen concerning them. ‘Tranflated from 
the French Original; written by the late Dr. J. Aftruc 
Royal Profeflor of Phyfic at Paris, and confulting Phyfician 
to the King of France. 8vo. 6s. Nourfe, 1767. 


ITH this publication Dr. Aftruc finifhes his Treatife 
on the Difeafes of Vomen.— This laft volume contains 
two books, viz. book the third, which treats of Pregnancy, and 
the Difeafes dependent on it ; and book the fourth, which treats 
of the Difeafes of the Breafts, and the Depravations of the Milk, 
In this work, when our Author confiders any particular dif. 
eafe, he regularly goes through the defcription, caufes, fymp. 
toms, diagnoftic, prognoftic, and method of cure.—On the 
whole, we look upon this work to be learned and {yftematic, 
but rather tedious. . 
As Dr. Aftruc’s theory, and account of the caufes, of the 
milk- fever, have moft the appearance of novelty and peculiarity 
of any thing in this publication, we fhall lay them before our 
Readers. It will be neceflary alfo to give his defcription of 
this difeafe, that his account of the caufes may the more eafily 
be underftood. 


Defcription of the Milk-fever. 

The fecond or third day after delivery, the woman finds her- 
felf afflicted with a fwelling of the breafts, greater or lefs, and 
more fudden or gradual, caufed by the abundance of milk, 
which comes thither: in which ftate the nurfes fay the milk 
rifes. 

This acceffion of milk into the breafts, more copioufly, and 
quickly, than at other times, is made in feveral manners. | 

1. Sometimes the breafts fwell gradually, for ten or twelve 
hours, fo as to become more diftended, larger, and firmer; 
but without pain, or fever. The fwelling fubfides foon after; 
and is entirely gone in two days. ‘This is the fir/ fate. 

2. At other times, the flow of milk, being more abundant, 
and impetuous, makes the breafts fwell quicker, and more. 
The tumefaQtiion, tenfion, and pain, are greater; and extend 
themfelves into the arm-pits : which obliges the patient to hold 
her arms off from her body. This fwelling begins without 
fever; but a more or lefs acute fever comes on, when it is more 
advanced; generally without fhiverings; or, at moft, with 
fuch as are flight and irregular. This is the fecond/fate. 

3 At other times, the diforder begins by a brifk fhivering, | 


even to the degree of a fhaking fit, that is followed bya — 
evel; 
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fever, during which, the breafts rife very faft, fo as to become 
hard, hot, red, and painful; which extends not only to the 
arm-pits, but even to the neck and cheft: from whence the 
motions of the neck are rendered painful ; and the refpiration 
js conftrained. ‘This is the third fate. 

‘Such are the effects of the milk in child-bed women. The 
antients did not know them; or took no notice of them: and 
jt was eafy to do it, when the accidents were not attended 
with any fever: becaufe then they are fearcely perceivable ; 
and go away eafily. But when they are attended with, or per- 
ceived by tever, they merit more regard: for they are then a 
real difeate. ‘They call this fever, the milk fever, febris @ laéte : 
becaufe it is the milk which caufes it. This terminates in dif- 
ferent manners. 

«1, Sometimes it continues only twenty-four, or thirty hours ; 
and, at others, it lafts two or three days. It fometimes hap- 
pens, that it lafts longer: but then fome other fever, of a dif- 
ferent kind, is complicated with it. 

‘2. When it lafts only twenty-four, or thirty hours, there is 
only one paroxyfm or fit; as in an ephimeron fever: but when 
it lafts longer, it returns every twenty-four hours ; as a conti- 
nued double tertian fever. 

‘3. It ends generally in fome confiderable evacuations, by 
urine or ftool; and, fometimes, by a copious difcharge of 
milky lochia: and shen they fay the milk runs downwards. 


cae es s 

‘To account for the reafon of the conveyance of the blood 
into the breafts, which happens to child-bed women, we mutt 
goa little deeper; and refer to feveral facts, mentioned in the 
courfe of this work. 

©, The vermicular, or lactiferous veffels of the uterus, and 
the milky veficule of the brea‘ts, have a gieat affinity to each 
cther; and both are defigned, from their original inftitution, 
not only to fecrete a lymph fomewhat milky ; that is to fay, 
charged with fome drops of chyle; but to receive the common 
lymph, which comes from the other netghbouring parts; that 
is to fay, tothe vermicular vefiels of the wterus; the fubftance 
even of the uterus; and the milky ve/sule of the breafts ; and 
the exterior part of the chett. 

‘2. That thefe veflels of the uterus, as well asthe weficule of 
the breafts, have each two conduits, in order to di i{cnarge as 
well the lymph, which is fecreted there, as that which comes 
thither. 

‘3. That, of thefe conduits, fome are lymphatic capillary 
veins, which abforb, from the cavity of thefe vefiels, and of 


thofe of the weficula, the lympb, which they contain; and 
Y 3 convey ; 
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convey ; that is to fay, thofe, which come from the latiferous 

veflels of the uterus into the conglobate glands, that are in the 

higher part of the bifurcation of the iliacs; and thofe which 

come from the laétiferous veflels of the breafts into the axillary 
lands. 

‘4. Thatthefe conduits through the lymphatic veffels are al. 
ways open; in fuch a manner, that the lymph, which is in 
thefe feveral veflels, or veficule, is continually carried into the 
refervoirs of lymph, according to the fyftem of circulation of 
the lymph: which, with regard to the la¢tiferous veflels of the 
uterus, and the Jactiferous ve/iculze of the breafts, muft be con. 
fidered only as a firft refervoir, or previous place of collection 
of the lymph. 

‘5. That the fecond conduit of thefe veffels does not appear 
in the wterus, and breafts, under the fame form. ‘That, with 
re{fpe to the la&iferous veflels of the uterus, thefe conduits 
are the paflages, by which thofe veflels communicate with the 
cavity of the uterus: that they are very fhort: and that, with 
refpect to the veficule of the breafts, they are lactiferous canals, 
which terminate at the nipple, and carry the milk thither, 

‘ 6. That the fecond conduits are naturally ftcpt up; and 
open only on certain occafions: as, for example, the mouths 
of the laétiferous veffels in menftruation ; and pregnancy, for the 
nourifhment of the fetus; and, fometimes, through the effec 
of difeafe, in the milky fluor albus: and the laétifergus canals 
of the breafts at the end of pregnancy in the women, with 
whom the milk runs then from the end of the nipple; and in 
nurfes who wean a child that fucks them. 

‘ 7, That, from birth to the time of puberty, fome of thefe 
ucfcula do not fecrete; nor confequently contain any thing but 
a lymph, fomewhat milky, though thin enough to be eafily 
abforbed by the lymphatic veins, without ftopping in thefe vel- 
fels: which, confequently, muft not {well either in the breafts, 
or the wéerus. Whence it proceeds, that girls have no breafts 
till the time of puberty; and that the uterus remains flat and 
hard in them till then. 

«© 8, That, at this time, the girls not growing any longer, 
or only in a lefs degree, all the chyle, which they make, car- 
not be employed for their nutrition: and that a part muft re; 
main in the blood; and circulate there a long time; which 
gives occafion to feveral chylous parts to mix with the uterine 
Ivmph; and that of the breafts with which they have an 
affinity. 

' €g. That thefe two lymphs, become thicker, and more 
milky, by this mixture, and not being able to pafs fo eafily 
jnto the lymphatic veins, are retained longer in their own vel- 
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fels; that they dilate: which makes the breafts large; and the 
yerus thicker, rounder, and more pulpous. 

‘140. That things remain in this ftate till the firft preg- 
nancy: but that then, as the converfion of chyle into blood 
becomes more flow, and the chyle ftagnates longer in the blood, 
the milky lymph of the uterus, and that of the breafts, are 
much more charged with chylous parts ; become more milky, 
and thicker, and cannot be abforbed, as ufually, by the lym- 
phatic veins : infomuch that the laCtiferous veflels of the uterus, 


becoming larger, force their mouths to open; and difcharge — 


the milk into the placenta and chorion, for the nourifhment of 
the embryo: and that the veficule of the breafts, likewife, for 
the fame reafon, dilate the laétiferous canals of the breafts ; and 
provide themfelves a way to nourifh the child, when it fhall be 
born. 

‘In this progreffion of changes, which happens fucceflively, 
inthe uterus, and in the breaft, till the end of pregnancy, there 
is nothing advanced, that is not juftified by experiment. There 
remains now only to examine what change delivery can make ; 
and to explain, thence, the qvick and copious conveyance of 
milk into the breafts, which happens two or three days after 
the labour ; and the fever, which precedes, or accompanies this 
conveyance. 

‘ Nothing is changed, at leaft obfervably, the two firft days 
after the lactiferous veflels of the uterus continue to receive the 
milk, and difcharge it into the uterus, as before; but every 
thing changes its face, at the end of the fecond day, ar the 
beginning of the third. 

‘ The uterus, which has begun to contract itfelf, by its 
elafticity, as foon as the child is come forth, is fufficiently di- 
minifhed, by the end of the fecond day, or the beginning of 
the third, to contract the mouths of the Jactiferous veflels ; 
and hinder them from difcharging the milk, as they did before, 
The milk, therefore, being retained in the blood, and flowing 
with it, combines with the milk of the breafts; and augments 
the quantity of it. This is the principle of the conveyance of 
the uterine milk into the breafts. 

* This milk may be pure, and fweet ; or it may have a ten- 
dency to be four. In the firft cafe, it would caufe neither 
fhivering, nor fever: but, in the fecond, the conveyance would 
be affected with a greater or lefs degree of fhivering, or fever s 
according to that of the acidity of the milk. ‘This is the 
Principle of the milk fever. We {hall here explain both thefe 


cafes more particularly, by diftinguifhing them to three ftates: | 


In which the conveyance of the milk may be made: and which 
are thofe that have been mentioned in the preceding article, in 


sving the defcription of the diforder. 
Y 4 ‘I. The 
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‘ J, The milk may be carried into the breafts, in {mall quan. 
tity, without precipitation, or caufing any painful tenfion, ip, 
the three following cafes. 

‘ 4. If the delivered woman be a little eater ; has been {ober 
during her pregnancy; and has taken nothing but broth from 
the time of her being brought to bed. Becaufe, in all thefe 
cafes, fhe will make very little chyle; and confequently little 
milk. 

¢ 2. If the uterus of the delivered woman be naturally lax; 
and has but little elafticity. Becaufe it will be flow in contra@. 
ing itfelf: and will prefs, confequently, weakly and gradually 
the mouths of the la€tiferous veflels ; that will continue to dif. 
charge much milk into the aterus : which will diminifh, in pro- 
portion, what fhould be carried into the breafts. . 

‘ 3. If the mouths of the lactiferous veflels, in the delivered wo. 
men, are either naturally large, or already dilated by preceding 
Jabours, in which cafes, although rendered fomewhat ftraiter b 
the elafticity of the uterus, they are yet open enough to fuffer 
a great deal of milk to efcape ; which would be otherwife car- 
ried to the breafts. 

‘ One of thefe caufes alone is fufficient to diminifh the 
abundance of milk inthe breafts : but two together will dimi- 
nifh it much more ; and, if three concur, the diminution would 
be fo great, that the milk would hardly appear to rife. Sober 
women commonly digeft well: for which reafon, the chyle 
they make, muft be well elaborated and fweet: and, confe. 
quently, the milk, which it produces, muft be, likewife, 
{weet ; and incapable of caufing fhiverings, and fevers ; which 
are obferved only in this firft ftate. 

‘ II. The quantity of milk, which is carried to the breafts, 
will be much greater: which will make them fwell confider- 
ably, with tenfion, rednefs, heat, and pain; but, neverthe- 
Jefs, fuch as is tolerable in the three following cafes. And this 
is what is remarked in the fecond /late. 

« 1. If the delivered woman be a great eater; and has fed 
plentifully during her pregnancy ; particularly fince her deli- 
very. Becaufe fhe will have made much chyle ; and will have, 
confequently, much milk. 

‘ 2. If the uterus has more elafticity, and contracts more 
quickly, and ftrongly : which, by clofing more the mouths of the 
Yctiferous veflels, diminifhes the efflux of milk, that would 

pafs out from-thence ; and makes it flow back readily into the 
breatts. 

‘ 3. If the mouths of the lactiferous veffels be ftrait, and have 
not been enough dilated by preceding births: which will make 


them clofe them{felves more readily, and will free the greater | 


part of the milk of the /chia, to pafs into the breafts. - 
¢ The 
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¢ The abundance of milk in the breafts may come from one 
oily of thefe caufes: but it would be then moderately. It 
would be greater, if it came from two; and more fo ftill, if it 
came from three of them. 

¢ Women, who eat much, are fubject to indigeftion, efpe- 
cially when they have, at the fame time, a foul ftomach, which 
often happens. ‘Ihe chyle, which they would make in an im- 

erfect ftate, would turn acrid; and the milk formed of this 
chyle would participate of the fame fault. ‘The milk, there- 
fore, badly compounded, would aét upon the blood, as the 
febrile leaven of intermitting fevers; and, in particular, as 
that of the quotidian fever; that is to fay, it would produce 
fight and irregular fhiverings ; which would be fucceeded by a 
moderate fever, which would have feveral little fits. And this 
is what happens in the fecend /iate. 

‘JI. Laftly, the milk would go rapidly to the breafts ; 
and caufe a confiderable iwelling in them, with hardnefs, ten- 
fon, heat, rednefs, pain, and hazard of inflammation: which 
would extend themfelves to the arm-pits, neck, and cheft, in 
the following cafes: and this is what is obferved in the third 

ate. 

f ‘ 1, If the delivered woman eat much; and her food be more 
of bad aliment than good. If fhe has taken no care of her 
regimen, in her pregnancy ; nor had more regard to it fince 
her delivery. 

‘2, If the wterus have much elafticity ; and contrac intirely, 
and readily: and, confequently, clofe intirely and quickly the 
mouths of the veffels. 

‘ 3, If thefe mouths be naturally very clofe; and have not 
yet been dilated by any birth. 

‘ It may be eafily underftood, by what has been already faid, 
how thefe caufes, by augmenting the quantity of milk ; or by 
intercepting all difcharge of it into the w/ervs, muft increate the 
quantity of that, which regurgitates on the brea{ts: and it ap- 
pears, that this effect muft be as much more large; as there 
area great number of the caufes, which concur at the fame 
time. 

‘In thefe women, the chyle, which they make, is gene- 
rally worfe elaborated than in the preceding cafes : and is really 
acid, as well as the milk which it forms: infomuch, that this 
milk, circulating with the blood, muft produce then the fame 
effet as the febrile leaven of the tertian fever; that is to fay, 
caufe a brifk fhivering, fo as to make a fhaking fit, fucceeded 
by a burning fit.’ 

W thall make no obfervatfns on our Author’s fuppofition, 
> the milk fever is proportioned to the acidity of the refluent 

milk, 
At 
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At the end of this volume, Dr. Aftruc has added fome oh. 
fervations and diffections, further to explain and confirm his 
account of the particular ftructure of the uterus.x—Thefe paf- 
faves we fhall colleét.—* I have faid nothing new, on the ftruc. 
ture of the uterus, fays our Author, in the firft chapter of the 
firft volume of this work; but the two following facts: The one 
that between the internal and mufcular coats of the’ uterus, : 
great number of vermicular or lactiferous vefiels are found, 
entwined round the blood-veflels ; which, after being united, 
feveral together, enter the internal coat of the uterus ; and dif. 
embogue into its cavity, by apertures common to every knot, 
the milk they have fecreted. The other, that there are, be. 
tween the fame coats of the wterus, a great number of ccecal 
veins, or veinous appendices ; which rife from different ramifica- 
tions of the uterine veins ; particularly, from places where the 
anaftomatize together; and, proceeding directly towards the 
exterior part of the uterus, enter the nervous coat, with which 
it is covered. 

* Thefe appendices, or ends of the veins, terminate in the 
uterus, at the internal furface, and are clofed up; but they 
elongate, project a little into the uterus, and open in the time 
of menftruation. ‘They elongate and projeét ftill more in the 
time of pregnancy ; as well as during the red lochia, which fol- 
low delivery. Hence comes the blood of the menfes ; that dif- 
charged for the nourifhment of the fetus; and, laftly, that of 
the red Jochia, in the firft days of child-bed.’ 

The following are the diflections and experiments to illuf- 
trate this doctrine —* In the time, when I applied myfelf with 
ardour to the ftudy of anatomy, which is a long while ago, I 
had occafion in avery fhort fpace, to open the bodies of two 
women: One, died at the end of nine months of her preg- 
nancy; and the other, three or four days after delivery. 
As the firft of thefe women was of a low rank, I had permif- 
fion to take away the wterus, to examine it with more conveni- 
ence and attention; and I made a proper ufe of the oppor- 
tunity. 

‘ After having opened it crofs-wife, in a part oppofite to that 
where the placenta adhered ; 1 made a way, without dividing 
the coverings of the fetus, to the placenta; and I detached it 
gradually from the uterus to which it adhered. By feparating 
it, | faw the reciprocal infertions of the placenta, and uterus, which 
wereunited: but I faw with more pleafure ftill, that, accordingly 
as I feparated the placenta, the ends of the veflels, adhering to 
the uterus, unfheathed themfelves from its fubftance, appearing 
to be of the length of two or three lines: and fome of them 
of the thicknefs of a moderate fized goofe-quill; but others 
Jefs. Though thefe veficls have not any regularity in their 
infertions, 
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infertions, yet it is in the higheft parts of the eminences, as I 
marked in {peaking of the placenta, that they are moltly found, 

« Having removed the fetus, included in its coverings, of 
which | deferred the examination till another time, I applied 
mvtelf, to difcover the nature of the vefiels I had juft oblerved, 
‘order to know if they adhered to the arierics or veins of the 
werus, and in what manner. To fatisfy my felt of this, L had 
nothing more to do, than to introduce probes into thefe veflels 5 
which the largenefs of their orifice eafily permitted. ‘Thefe 
probes led me always toa ramification of fome uterine veins, 
which are very large at this period of pregnancy ; and almoft 
slways to places, where thefe ramifications unite by anaffomifis : 
and { made myfelf certain of this, by difieCting thefe veflels, 
tothe veins where they end; and by difengaging them from 
the membranes, and fibres, which cover them. Thefe veffels 
rife perpendicularly from uterine veins, as the lateral appendices, 
without interrupting the courfe of the circulation ; which con- 
tinues to go on in the length of the veins: fo that they may be 
regarded as little cu/s-de-/ac, or fhort cavities with the ends fhut 
up; or, to make ufe of an expreflion more applicable to the 
fubjeCt, as little caca : which inclined me to give them the 
name of caecal veins, or veinous appendices. 

‘Although I had not, after thefe obfervations, any doubt 
refpecting the communication of thefe coecal veins with the 
uterine, { was very defirous to fatisfy mylelf of it by injections. 
Imade them, therefore, in different ramifications of the ute- 
rine veins ; and the fluid of thefe injections came out, with a 
full ftream, at the ends of the ccecal veins, which appertained 
to thefe ramifications. The fuccefs was the fame, when I 
made the fame injections in fome of the coecal veins: and the 
fuid iflued with the like facility from the ramifications of the 
veins of the wterus, from whence thefe coecal veins take their 
rife, 

‘ The remainder of thefe coecal veins all come from uterine 
veins, and there is not any that belong to the arteries ; the dif- 
tribution of which in the uterus, is abfulutely the fame, as in 
other parts of the body. This obfervation is of importance : 
becaufe it will be feen, hereafter, that many anatomifts have 
admitted a double communication between the uterus and pla- 
wenta; one, by the arteries; and the other, by the veins; in 
Which they are miftaken. 


_‘ Thad an opportunity, fome time after, of repeating the 
lame obfervations on the uterus of another woman, who died 
the fourteenth day after delivery; and | found there the fame 
conformation, as to all that was eflential. It is true, that, as 
the uterus was begun to be contracted, the coecal veins were 
lortened, and narrow in proportion ; but they were ftill large 
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enough to receive a probe; and to admit of injections bein 
made in them: that is to fay, of repeating what I had before 
done on the firft uterus, and the fuccefs was abfolutely the ro 
I ought not to omit, that in the uteruffes of thefe two wome 
I obferved, between the internal and mufcular coats, 4 teat 
number of vermicular veflels, full of milk, that was eafily pref. 
fed from them, and difcharged into the uterus by different aper. 
tures, with which the internal coat was pierced ; and which 
were vilible. 

¢ From what we have faid, it muft be inferred, that the 
tength and thicknefs of the ccecal veins, or veinous appendices 
muft vary, according to the different ftates of the uterus, Jp 
adult girls, if they be not in the actual time of their menfes 
thefe veins are very fmall, fhort, and do not project into the 
uterus ; in which their ends are folded, clofed up, and cannoy 
then be diftinguifhed. In the time of their menjes, they grow 
bigger; elongate; project into the uterus; and, opening, dif. 
charge into it the blood of the menjes: and fome anatoniifts 
have diftinguifhed them in this ftate. They become ftil] longer 
and longer inthe time of pregnancy ; projecting more than be. 
fore into the wterus; and infinuating into the placenta, where 
they fheathe themfelves, and difcharge the blood deftined to the 
nourifhment of the fetus: and whoever is fo fortunate as to 
fee them in this ftate, cannot well miftake them. Thefe veins 
remain in this condition fome time after delivery ; and then the 
blood continues to flow from them copioufly ; which occafions 
the Jochia. But at length, fome days after, they contraé, 
fhorten, and clofe themfelves, according as the uterus contracts; 
at which time, the /ochia ceafe.’— Such is our Author’s account 
of the ftrucéture of the uterus; and fuch is his theory of the 
milk-fever. 

Dr. Aftruc obferves that the milk fever is often complicated 
with two others, both dangerous.—* The firft, and the mo 
dangerous, is a continued double tertian ; which is produced 
by an accumulated mafs of bad digeftions, collected in the 
prime vie, by. the bad regimen, that has been followed. Thefe 
indigefted matters, diluted by the great quantity of drink which 
the delivered woman is made to take, and melted by the milk 
fever, pafles into the blood ; and caufes a continued fever, with 
paroxy{ms more or lefs violent, according to the quantity and 
quality of the matter which caufes it. 

This fever muft be, therefore, treated, as thofe of the fame 
kind in ordinary cafes, as far as the ftate of the child-bed wo- 
man will admit of it: that is to fay, fhe muft be bled once of 
twice in the foot; becaufe of the Jchia, which fubfift at this 
time. She muft take, every morning, one or two apozems, 
with borage, and fuccory; to which, fhould be added, = 
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duobus ; and in which even, fhould be boiled, if it be neceflary, 
4 dram of the follicles of fena; or of rhubarb; in order to 
empty the prima Ud. She muft be alfo-ordered purges in form 
tthe violence of the diforder require it. The patient fhould, 
befides, be kept to broth ; making her take a great number 


of clyfters, and ptifans. — 
‘As foon as the fever begins to diminifh, recourfe fhould be 


had to the ufe of the bark. 

‘The other is an inflammatory fever very acute; or, to {peak 
more propetly, ardent ; where the head is firft feized ; and the 
atient falls into a ffupor with delirinm, or coma vigile. 

‘¢ The midwives, who are aware of the danger, and fufpec& 
the caufe, never fail to fay it is a malignant fever: and it is 
true, it has the appearance of one. They lofe no time in af- 
ferting, at leaft, that the diforder does not proceed from the 
ftate of the uterus, which is fupple, and free from pain, al- 
though it be touched: all which is true: but the diforder is at 
the neck arid orifice of the uterus, which have fuffered in a dif- 
ficult labour ; and perhaps even received fome wound. There 
is nothing more required, to be convinced of this, than to 
prefs under the pubes; thrufting towards the neck of the ute- 
rus; and the patient will be found, notwithftanding her /lupor, 
to evince, by inarticulate complaints, that fhe is hurt. Be- 
fides the opening of women, who have died of it, have put this 
fat a long time out of doubt.’—This extraordinary cafe, if 
ever it occurs, muft be a complication of the milk fever, with 
atopical inflammation.—It is fingular however that the firft 
fymptoms of fuch a complicated difeafe fhould be, /upor, deii- 


rium, or a coma vigile. D 
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An Enquiry into the Caufes of the extraordinary Excellency of antient 
Greece in the Arts. 8vo, Pamphlet. Dixwell. 


HE love of arts and letters, like every other attachment, 
makes us follicitous concerning the origin and interefts 

of its objects : the poet is ftudious to know when, and by what 
means the human mind firft adapted its nobleft fentiments to a 
correfpondent grandeur in the dignity and harmony of expref- 
fion; to mark the progreffion of numbers, from the firft rude 
egreflions of melody ;—delighted to difcover, at laft, by ob- 
ferving the fame efforts in unconneéted nations, that his art 
Was of divine origin, and primarily derived from the inftin@tive 
impulfes of nature. The moft diftinguifhed profeflors of every 
other fcience have felt the fame defire of tracing them to their 
remoteft beginnings, and of obferving by what caufes they ad- 
vanced towards perfection in different zeras, and under different 
itates. 
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ftates. This defire may arife partly from a principle of affec: 
tion, which every profeflor mutt entertain for his peculiar ar 
paitly from an ambition to aflert its dignity and antiquity, anq 
not feldom, probably, from a laudable inclination of improy. 
ing it by the fame means that advanced it of old. Which ever 
of thefe motives might influence the fenfible and learned author 
of this treatife, whether it might be the love of any particuls, 
art, or an admiration of, and attachment to the interefts of the 
liberal fciences in general, that induced him to enquire into the 
caufes of their extraordinary excellency in antient Greece, we 
muft at leaft allow him the merit of a judicious and penetrating 
enquirer. With regard to the utility of his performance, in. 
deed, very little can be faid: for, as he founds ‘the caufes by 
which the Grecian arts rofe to perfection principally in the 
conftitution of their country, the arts in Britain can derive no 
great advantage from the difcovery. Thefe are never the fun- 
damental parts, but merely the embellifhing contingents of a 
fate ; and no ftate, therefore, can change its ceconomy for the 
fake of their advancement. Thofe paflages in the engui 
we here allude to, we fhall lay before our Readers, as wel] for 
the credit of the Author, as for their own amufement. 

‘ The fmailnefs of the feveral {tates of Greece, fays our En- 
quirer, was certainly one of the caufes that carried on the arts 
toa degree of perfection the moft extraordinary. Men’s interefts 
are bound clofer together beyond comparifon in a {mall indepen- 
dent ftate, than in an equal diftri¢t, making part of a larger ter- 
ritory, and belonging to a more numerous community. A little 
diftrict in britain, has.few concerns peculiarly its own ; none 
howevgg of moment, but fuch as are in a manner common to 
the wthle nation, (an obje& too vaft for the grafp.of our or- 
dinary affections ;) but what a diftinguifhed alacrity is to be ob- 
ferved, about even thofe few and trifling peculiar concerns? 

‘ It is obvious, that this would be almoft infinitely encreafed, 
was the diftri& to become a feparate community, and the whole 
property and perfonal fecurity of every member, and what ever 
befides was dear to him, to be involved in the fafety and well- 
being of the ftate. Thus the narroweft felfifhnefs might be- 
come a bafis of public fpirit; and as coincident affections not 
only increafe but multiply their united power, the private and 
public affe@tions, agreeing in their object, would purfue it with 
redoubled impetuofity, the circumftance of affociation and con- 
nexion of ideas, would farther invigorate the purfuit ; for the 
public profperity having been continually found to be con- 
need with private, the mind would be bent to this impreffion, 
and retain a ftrong bias this way, even where the two inte- 
refts h. ppened to clafh, or ceafed to coincide ; for whatever, 
though indifferent at firft, has bcen long affociated with 4 
powerful 
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sowerful and favourite affection, acquires a fhare of its favour, 
cal from aconcomitant or means, comes to be Jooked upon 
rsanend, inand for itfelf defirable. ‘Thus is public fpirit 
naturally and neceflarily exceedingly ftrengthened by the in- 
dependence of afmall diftricét; but its force is ftill farther ar- 
tificially augmented, by the wifdom of the leading members 
{ifcovering the new neceflity there is for it, and introducing 
roper laws, manners and cuftoms to promote it. So that 
afl things will foon contributc, to make public good the ar- 
dent purfuit of every member: diftinguifhed fervices will then 
be infinitely glorious: both the paffion for glory, and the de- 
gree of glory to be obtained, will be moft wonderfully in- 
ceafed. As likewife the dread of fhame. And as the citi- 
gens are few, every acceffion of number will be fomewhat, and 
the meaneft will feel that he is of fome weight, will be encou- 
raged to exert himfelf, and even to join in the purfuit of that 
clory, a fhare of which lies within his reach ; ina@ivity will 
bean infupportable reproach. Moft of a man’s fellow-citizens 
likewife, the perfons he has Jived amongft, and is to aflociate 
with, from the firft, through all the ftages of his life, are the 
witnefles of, befides being deeply interefted parties in his good 
and bad behaviour ; and as very many know, they are conti- 
nually teftifying their knowlege of the merits of every one. 
From all which it is plain, how thofe paffions and affe€tions 
which would have Jain dormant in the diftrict of an extenfive 
realm, would be animated and put in a ferment by indepen- 
dency. Incentives to military and other kinds of public 
merit, become irrefiftible. Such merit is equally fure to be 
known, and to be applauded. 

‘As the firft glory would be given to warlike exploits, both 
the public and individuals would be anxious to raife trophies 
and monuments in honour of them. Honour, befides profit, 
would be offered to artifts, capable of this, and already in- 
famed with the general paffion, of deferving well of the pub- 
lic, and gaining applaufe: and that pitch of excellency, to 
the difplaying of which they would have been at firft extraor- 
dinarily animated by public occafions, would afterwards at 
mes be kept up to on private ones. Superfluous wealthy 
ufually fo differently employed in large ftates, would likewife 
€in a great meafure devoted to public ufes, to promoting works 
of art in all forms grateful to the people, and to the recom- 
penfing of artifts. With: regard to a diftrict of Britain (for 
inftance ) equal to a Grecian ftate, what at any time happens 
that is its peculiar and exclufive concern, worthy to be cele- 
brated in verfe, to be carved or painted, or to have an edifice 
erected in its commemoration? In the fucccfles of the king- 
‘om, fuch a diftri@ has but a common concern, and would 
become 
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become ridiculous perhaps by taking more upon it, and raifiy 

morfaments in their honour; befides that we take part byt 
coldly, where remote millions are equally interefted with Our- 
felves ; our affections not naturally embracing remote or greate; 
numbers, than our actions may be prefumed frequently to af. 
fect. In parts therefore, where there are few calls for the 
exertions of art, no wonder artifts are fcarce. Nor is it jp 
remote diftri€ts only that a paffion for fame and for the cele. 
bration of it are languid; it may be doubted whether a thoufang 
inhabitants even of London would all of them together, en. 
tertain fuch a zeal for raifing, and fuch a pride in contemplating a 
monument of the victory of Quebeck (for inftance) as fired 
the breaft of a fingle Athenian with regard to a trophy, though 
but of a fuccefsful fkirmifh, wherein himfelf or fome one of 
his family (which in all actions muft generally have been the 
cafe of almoft every Athenian) had been perfonally concerned, 
The principle of emulation is to be confidered diftin@ly from 
that of fame and glory. The laft is general, the firft is an 
aptnefs to take fire at the praifes of another, exciting a paffion 
to equal or excel him. Where our rivals are perfons we are 
ever the moft to be intermixed with and to pafs our lives amonett, 
there it is plain this principle will act in its fulleft vigour. This 
is in a fmall fovercign ftate. And as it will begin in vying for 
military and civil praife, it will eafily be transferred (as has been 
obferved of the paflion for glory) to a rivalry in the arts. The 
paffion for glory is indeed of a fpreading nature, a few con- 
fpicuous examples communicate its flame to every citizen: 

but there is fomewhat more peculiar in emulation. It acts not 
only fimply but by reciprocation. One citizen ftrives ftill the 
more to outdo another, from perceiving that the other ftrives 
to outdo him. The fecond is ftill farther fired, by obferving 
the new incentive of the firft. The farther fuccefs or excel- 
lency of the fecond, animated by the perception of this new 
motive in his rival, and an attention tothe motive itfelf, con- 
fpire to redouble the efforts of the firft. And while the fubject 
of their competition lafts, every new inftance of fuccefs or 
excelling in either, efpecially when found by the other to be 
the refult of a frefh emulous endeavour of his antagonift in con- 
fequence of a foregoing excellency or fuccefs of his own, will 
kindle a new glow of emulation in his breaft. Prodigious 
~ muft be the influence and effeéts of this principle, where rivals 
in whatever kind of contention, have their fellow-citizens for 
witnefles, and for judges, at the fame time that they are par- 
ties deeply interefted in the fucceflzs or honours which may be 
the fruit of the contention; as in little republics. In larget 
ftates where the rivals are perfonally known to few of theit 


countrymen, or, however, unknown to a vatt majority, ‘this 
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incitement will lofe extremely of its force; for there is no 
comparifon between gaining the applaufe of thofe we have little 
or no knowlege of, or concern with, and that of the only 
perfons in the world we are not ftrangers to, with whofe inte- 
refts our own moft important ones are indiffolubly connected, 
and on whofe opinions and treatment of us, every focial and 
fenfible enjoyment depends. What hold was taken of this 
principle of emulation, and with what {kill and induftry it was 
cultivated and improved by the Grecian legiflators, is well 
known. In many refpects the citizens in general were made 
rivals of one another; a rivalry was kept up between the feveral 
tribes, Clafles or wards of the fame ftate or city; between the 
feveral cities one with another ; between Greece in general, 
and the Perfians and other neighbouring nations,’ 

Befides thefe more immediate caufes of the fuperior excel- 
lency to which the arts attained in Greece, the author men- 
tios feveral other concurring circumftances, which, though 
of inferior efficacy in promoting the end, were {ftill, when 
united, of no inconfiderable confequence. But for thefe, and 
for all the farther fatisfaction the Reader may require, we muft 
refer him to the pamphlet itfelf. 
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The Ruins of Poeflum or Pofidonia, a City ef Magna Gracia, in 
the Kingdom of Naples : containing a Defcription and Views of 
the remaining Antiquities, with the ancient and modern Hiftory, 
Infiviptions, (Sc. and fome.Obfervations on the ancient Doric Or- 
der. Folio, 16s. in Sheets. White. 1767. 


OW aftonifhing foever it may feem, that fuch very con- 
H fiderable remains of ancient magnificence fhould have 
continued totally undifcovered during fo many centuries, it is 
neverthelefs moft certain that the Author of this book is the 
frit traveller who has given us any account of the ruins of 
Poeftum. If indeed this city, like Herculaneum, had been bu- 
red under ground by an earthquake or the eruption of a Vol- 
cano, its concealment would not be at all miraculous. This mi- 
racle, however, is to be accounted for from its remote fituation, 
iM a part of Italy entirely unfrequented by travellers. ‘The 
manner in which it was difcovered is related by our Author in 
the following words: ¢ In the year 1755, an apprentice to a. 
painter at Naples, who was on a vifit to his friends at Capac- 
to, by accident took a walk to the mountains which furround 
the territory of Poeftum. The only habitation he perceived 
was the cottage of a farmer, who cuitivated the beft part of the 
ground, and referved the reft for pafture. The ruins of the 
aicient city made a part of this view, and particularly ftruck 
Rey. Nov. 1767. Z the 
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the eyes of the young painter ; who, approaching nearer, fay 
with aftonifhment, walls, towers, gates and temples. Upon 
his return to Capaccio, he confulted the neighbourin people 
about the origin of thefe monuments of antiquity. e could 
only learn, that this part of the country had been uncultivated 
and abandoned during their memory ; that about ten years be. 
fore, the farmer, whofe habitation he had noticed, eftablitheg 
himfelf there ; and that having dug in many places, and fearched 
among the ruins that lay round him, he had found treafures 
fufficient to enable him to purchafe the whole. At the painter’s 
return to Naples, he informed his mafter of thefe particulars, 
whofe curiofity was fo greatly excited by the defcription, that 
he took a journey to the place, and made drawings of the prin. 
cipal views. Thefe were fhewn to the King of Naples, who 
ordered the ruins to be cleared, and Poeftum arofe from the ob. 
fcurity in which it had remained for upwards of feven hundred 
years, as little known to the neighbouring inhabitants. as to 
travellers.’ 

The firft fection of this fplendid performance contains an 
hiftorjcal account of Poeftum, collected from a great variety of 
sane authors, with the feveral paflages quoted at length in 
the notes at the bottom of the page. 

Se&tion the fecond contains all the infcriptions which have 
been found in or near the city. Among the reft is the following, 
which fhews that a man’s having 28 children and 83 grand- 
children was deemed by the ancients a fufficient reafon for pre- 
ferving his name from oblivion. 

TVLL. OLERII. POESTANIT. 
QVI. VIX. A. LXXXXV. D. XI. 
FF, XXVIII. NN. LXXXIII. 
C. L. PP. 


Our learned Author, who has certainly been upon the fpot, 
gives the following defcription of Poeftum, in its prefent ftate. 
It is, fays he, of an oblong figure, about two miles and a half 
in circumference. It has four gates which are oppofite to each 
other. On the key-ftone of the arch of the north gate, on the 
outfide, is the figure of Neptune in baffo relievo, and within 4 
hippocampus. ‘Ihe walls which ftill remain are compofed of 
very large cubical ftones, and are extremely thick, in fome 
parts eighteen feet, ‘That the walls have remained unto’ this 
time, is owing to the very exa&t manner in which the ftones are 
fitted to one another (a circumftance obferved univerfally in the 
mafonry of the ancients ;) and perhaps in fome meafure to® 
ftalactical concretion which has grown over them. On the 


walls here and there are placed towers of different heights, thofe 
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near the gates being much higher and larger than the others, 
and are evidently of modern workmanfhip. He obfcrves that, 
fom its fituation among marfhes, bituminous and fulphurous 
frings, Poeftum muft have been unwholfome ; a circumftance 
mentioned by Strabo, morbofam eam facit fluvius in paludes diffu- 
vs, kn fuch a fituation the water muft have been bad. Hence 
the inhabitants were obliged to convey that neceflary of life from 
purer {prings by means of aqueducts, of which many veftiges 
fi] remain. 
The principal monuments of antiquity are a theatre, an am- 
phitheatre, and three temples. The theatre and amphitheatre 
ge much ruined. ‘The firft temple is hexaftylos, and amphi- 
roftylos. At one end the pilaftres and two columns which di- 
vided the cel/a from the pronaos are ftill remaining. Within the 
ulla are two rows of {maller columns, with an architrave, which 
fupport the fecond order. ‘This temple he takes to be of that 
kind called by Vitruvius Hyphethros, and fupports his opinion 
by aquotation from that author. ‘The fecond temple is alfo 
amphiproftylos ; it has nine columns in front and eighteen in 
fank, and feems to be of that kind called by Vitruvius P/eudo- 
dipteros. ‘The third is likewife amphyproftylos. It has fix co- 
jums in front and thirteen in flank, Vitruvius calls this kind 
of temple Perzpteros. © The columns of thefetemples, fays our 
Author, are of that kind of Doric order which we find em- 
ployed in works of the greateft antiquity. They are hardly 
fve diameters in height. ‘They are without bafes, which alfo 
has been urged as a proof of their antiquity; but we do not 
find that the ancients ever ufed bafes to this order, at leaft till 
very late. Vitruvius makes no mention of bafes for this order ; 
and the only inftance we have of it, is in the firft order of the 
Colifeum at Rome, which was built by Vefpafian. The pillars 
of thefe temples are fluted with very fhallow flutings in the 
manner defcribed by Vitruvius. The columns diminifh from 
the bottom, which was the moft ancient method almoft univer- 
filly in all the orders. The columns have aftragals of a very 
fngular form; which fhews the error of thofe who imagine 
that this member was firft invented with the Ionic order, to 
which the Greeks gave an aftragal, and that the Romans were 
the firft who applied it to the Doric. The Echinus of the ca- 
pital is of the fame form with that of the temple of Corinth, 
defcribed by Le Roy.’ 
Our Author mentions many other particulars which fufi- 
clenily plove the great antiquity of thefe temples, and concludes 
with faying, that * about the time when the temples at Poettum 
Were built, architeture feems to have received that degree of 
Mprovement which the elegant tafte of the Greeks had ftruck 
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out from the rude maffes of the Egyptians, the firft inventors of 
this as of many other arts.’ 

The laft fection of this volume contains conjectures concern- 
ing the infcription in the title page ; which is indeed the moft 
extraordinary infcription we ever remember to have feen, It 
was copied from a farcophagus of rough ftone, about eight feet 
long, and two and a half wide. ‘This infcription, it feems, 
hath already puzzled many of the Italian antiquarians, fome of 
whom fuppofe it to be Egyptian, others Gnoftic, others Cu- 
phic, and others Runic. ‘¢ To fo many conjectures, fays our 
Author, another may be added. That they are Phoenician, 0; 
Pelafgian. The Pelafgians were the moft ancient inhabitants 
of Lucania, and, acecording to Pliny, were the firft who 
brought letters into Italy. ‘Thefe they had received from Cad. 
mus, who got them from the Phcenicians, by whom they were 
firft invented. They retained their original characters till they 
were united to the Greeks, which was after the war of Troy; 
and if the Pelafgians were Dorians, as Herodotus affirms, they 
perhaps were the founders of Pofidonia.’ 

To this account of Poeftum are fubjoined four very fine 
prints, engraved by Miller, which will be a lafting monument 
of the abilities of that artift in works of this nature. In the firft 
we are prefented with a view of Poeftum in its prefent ftate, 
The fecond exhibits an oblique view of the three Grecian 
temples. Jn the third we have an infide profpect of the temple 
Amphiproftylos ; and the fourth, reprefents the temple Perip- 
teros. “Phe keeping, and in fhort the entire execution of thefe 
four plates, is altogether admirable. 

From fuch data, it would have been an eafy matter for the 
Author to have multiplied his prints to a very confiderable 
number, as is generally practifed on thefe occafions ; but thefe 
four plates are fufficient to convey a perfect idea of the archi- 
tecture in queftion. With regard to the admeafurements, our 
Author has judicioufly omitted them, partly becaufe the work 
is intended for the connoiffeur and antiquarian rather than the 
architeé&t ; and partly becaufe they will fhortly be publithed by 
’ Count Gazzola; but more efpecially becaufe he is of opinion 
that minute accuracy in meafuring the buildings of the ancients 
tends very little to the improvement of architeéture in general. 
In fhort, he writes like a judicious antiquarian, a fkilful archi- 
tect, and a polite fcholar; and, as fuch, we recommend hw 
work to the perufal of the learned and the curious. B.-t 
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Civil Eflablifhments in Religion a Ground of Infidelity. Or the Two 
Extremes foewn to be united: from an Effay on the Eftablifhments 
in Religion; Thoughts on Miracles in general, Sc. and from 
fame Defences of Subfcription, writtcn againf? the Confeffional, 
particularly the Plea of Dr. Ibbetf{on, Archdeacon of St. Albans, 
By Philalethes Londinienfis. 8vo. 2s. Johnfon. 1767. 














HE defign of thefe fheets, fays the Author, is to defend 

the rights of private judgment, in all matters of religion, 

againft prieftly claims of dominion over faith and confcience ; 

and to fecure the honours of Chriftianity from the mifreprefen- 

tations, both of the haughty churchman and the conceited in- 
fidel. 

It isa melancholy truth, that from the time when Conftantine 
the Great eftablifhed Chriftianity, by endowing the minifters 
of it with great revenues, honours and power, the fpirit of ava- 
rice, ambition and tyranny crept in amongft them, and very 
often exerted itfelf, in the bittereft contentions, to the utter 
extirpation of that peaceablenefs and charity, which it is the 
chief defign of Chriftianity to promote. 

While that reiigion was left to make its way by its own in- 
trinfic evidence and goodnefs, it prevailed glorioufly, and pro- 
duced the moft amiable effects. But as foon as it became mixed 
with worldly confiderations, and this or that particular fect 
was to be advanced or depreffed according to the private opinion 
of the reigning magiftrate, it was turned into a fyftem of faction 
and perfecution: and the ftruggle was no longer for the ad- 
vancement of primitive Chriftianity, though that was always 
the pretence, but, in reality, for the power and riches which 
were annexed to the profeflion of this or that particular new- 
invented fyftem of it. | 

Human nature is apt to be dazzled with the fplendors of this 
world, and to be captivated with the gilding, without perceiv- 
ing the pernicious nature of the objects that are fet before it: 
and it is the opinion of many wife men that the great worldly 
preferments which have been allotted to the minifters of the 
Chriftian religion, have made them more eager to acquire thefe 

than to promote the will and defign of their divine mafter; and 
that Conftantine did more prejudice to our holy religion, by 
enriching and endowing the Chriftian bifhops, than Dioclefian 
had done by his fevere perfecution. ‘The latter indeed, inhu- 
manly and abfurdly, deftroyed many Chriftians, pioufly, as he 
thought, in fupport of the eftablifhed religion of the times, 
but the Chriftian religion remained pure and untainted ; whereas 
the other poifoned the very fprings from whence this doétrine 
flowed: for, foon, very foon, the world faw and felt, in the 


furieus difputes and contentions of the bifhops, the direful effects 
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of their malignant humours. Had thefe emperors, their prede. 
ceflors and fucceflors, concerned themfelves only with their 
civil government, and left the confciences of men to be guided 
in religion by what they thoughé agreeable to truth and reafon, 
there would never have beenany fuch thing as periecution from 
fome, or corruption from othe:s: the gioricus light of the gof- 
pel would, of itfelf, have foon difpelled all the darknefs of pa- 

anif{m; the idols of the world wou'd have fallen down before 
the Lord Jehovah and his anointed Chrift, and men would then 
have become Chriitians upon generous and rational principles, 
But, inftead of this happy turn of affairs, have not thele efta- 
blifhments of miftaken, devout princes, been the occafion of 
thofe gro{s corruptions and evils fo juftly complained of in the 
Chriftian church? fuch corruptions as, in its firft age, this di- 
vine religion could hardly be thought capable of. Who would 
imagine, in the times of the apoftles, that /uch a thing as popery 
would ever be honoured with the name of Chriftianity! that 
worfe than pagan idolatry would be called the religion of 
the only true God! and that the doctrines of the meek and 
holy Jefus would be ever mentioned to authorife and juttify the 
moft aftonifhing inftances of barbarity and perfecution! yet 
thefe are the bleffed effects of thefe endowments and eftablith- 
ments; and to preferve them, all the powers of earth and hell 
have, for many ages, been moft zealoufly employed. Indeed 
all eftablifhments of Chriftianity are not equally pernicious; 
but we think it may be laid down as a truth, that they are all 
pernicious to true Chriftian tiberty, in proportion to the riches 
and endowments fet apart for their fupport. 

If we caft our thoughis over all the earth, we fhall find that 
the greatef{t and trueft caufes of complaint, in every nation, ex- 
cept our own. dear country, arife from the religion eftablifhed 
among them. Let us fuppofe, for amoment, fome one of thefe 
nations, Turkey for example, had no particular religion efta- 
blifhed init, and that all its fubjects were permitted to worfhip 
God, in their feveral manners, without the leaft apprehenfion 
of ditcouragement or danger from the ftate,—then every man 
might profefs the Chriftian, the Jewifh, the Mahometan, the 
Pagan, or any other religion which fhould appear moft reafon- 
able to himfelf. Should we not think this a moft happy con- 
dition for the people of thofe vait countries under the dominion 
of the Turks? and are we not perfuaded that, in this cafe, the 
Chriitian religion, by its own fuperior excellence and truth, 
would foon prevail over all the other falfe religions ?—-What hin- 
ders it from doing fo now? Is it not the riches, the honours 
and exclufive preferments which are eftablifhed on the muft, 
the dervifes and mufiulmans, or true Mahometan believers? 
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If we fuppofe likewife that in France or Spain there was no 
eftablifhment of popery, are we not fully convinced, thefe na- 
tions would foon become proteftant ? fo that people who plead 
for eftablifhments in religion, do not feem to perceive the con- 
fequences of their own dottrine. All they mean to fupport, is 
that particular eftablifhment which fo well fupports them. 

Dr. Ibbetfon, Archdeacon of St. Albans, has wrote a defence 
of civil eftablifhments in religion. Philalethes Londinienfis has 
undertaken to examine the Doétor’s Defence. He has quoted 
the chief parts of the performance, and has fhewn that all the 
Doétor’s arguments are either quite inconclufive, or prove too 
much, which is proving nothing at all. “he Doétor fays, 
« that the magiftrate who eftablifhes any particular religion 
muft beware of a precipitate and ill-grounded judgment: thox- 
fands are interefted in his choice; and by a regard to all their in- 
terefts, he is obliged to ufe all the means of right information 
which his high authority puts in his power.” But where is the 
magiftrate that hath thus qualified himfelf? Or if there were 
fuch an one, are not the fubjects as well qualified as he ? * This 
conceffion is enough to fhew that the province of religion is too 
facred for the magiftrate’s exercifing even his own private judg- 
ment, for the public good, in that refpect. His authority can 
extend no farther than to things relative to civil life, and-thofe 
exprefs overt-actions which affect the fafety and weal of fociety. 


To talk of ** his preferring Chriftianity to Paganifm, and diftin- 


guifhing it ‘by public marks of favour, is a piece of very falla- 
cious reafoning,” [and defigned to catch the mere vulgar.] For, 
asa magiltrate, the Pagan fubjeét who conforms to the laws of 
civil order, has an equal right to protection and defence with 
the Chriftian fubje&. But the above propofition is laid down 
for the fake of another, viz. ‘* The fame principles will juftify 
hiny in making a diftinétion amongft thofe feAs into which 
Chriftianity is unhappily divided.” i. e. He will be juftified in 
diftinguifhing his own fe&t by his favours of riches and honours, 
exclufive of all the reft. And, if this be not to difcourage 
Chriftian liberty, and juftify perfecution, nothing can be fo. 
O ye learned, wife, cautious, and right-informed magiftrates 
of Canftantinople, Rome, Madrid, and Paris, how thankful 
ought you to be.to,this learned Doétor ! 

What idea muft thefe arguments give us of the civil eftablifh- 
ments of religion thtoughout the world? Are they not apt to 
make people fufpect that religion is only made ufe of as a poli- 
tical tool, in the hands of the magiftrate, to carry on purpo‘es 
which dare not be publicly avowed; even to advance and en- 
rich a fet of men, who are thus bribed to affift him in tyran- 
nifing over the reft of his fubjects ? Do not the thinking men, 
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every where, efpecially in Italy and France, fee things in th 
light ? and what does this always tend to but infidelity ? 

‘¢ Befides the conftant leflons of its appointed teachers, the 
Doétor fays, an eftablifhment ‘has its creeds, containing, ina 
final] compals, all the outlines and fundamental principles of 
faith.” But how much this humour of forcing creeds upon the 
world has contributed to the happine's of mankind, let the 
ecclefiaftical annals of every nation declare. The Doétor 20€S 
on, ** If men were admitted to the oftice of teaching without 
the fecurity [of being faithful to the eftablifhment by fubferibing 
its creeds | and were left wholly at liberty to propagate what 
opinions they pleafe, the church might foon be thrown into 
confufion, aa deftroyed under its own commiffion.” ‘This 
word church is of a moft vague and uncertain fignineation. Here 
eftablifhment and church are fy nonimous terms, and hanify jut 
the fame thing ; as they do in almoft every country. But if 
we take the word church in the true fenfe, and by it meana 
congregation of Chriftians, we do not fee how fuch a church is 
thrown. into confufion by every member declaring his own fen- 
timents, any more than any other aliembly is, by the different 
opinions of the perfons it is compoted of. Indeed feveral civil 
eftablifhments of religion might, in fuch a cafe, be put into 
confufion, and perhaps deftroyed. But the church of Chrift could 
never fuffer any injury, yea it would always be preferved in its 
purity, by fairly examining the different opinions. St. Paul 
and St. Peter had great differences ; yet Chriftianity never fuf- 
fered, but was thereby the more confirmed. ‘The modern efta- 
bildkeents of religion will not indeed allow any diffenting from 
them, but force al! to fubmit to them, or greatly difcourage 
thofe who will not. 

The intention of creeds, fays Philalethes, is to be, in fact, 
sia diftinguifhing fymbols ida sriftic of that church fo efti- 
blithed ; and i in ‘being fo, exclu ding thereby all other Chriftian 
profeflors. And even here the clergy are denied the ufe of their 
reafon. and underftandinz ; and are not allowed to read the 
fcripiuics but by the mecium of church-creeds, They are not 
permitted to form any J idement of the teachings of fefus and 
his apoftles, but what | hall be altogether confonant with thofe 
d. Kinguilhing articles of faith. Such an office of publick teach- 
ing is a blefied one indeed | but what no man, in his fenfes, 
and who underftood any thing of the nature of Chriftian liberty, 
wet J accept, whetever r fhould be the worldly emoluments.’ 

Philaicthes, in the fecond part of his pamphlet, makes fome 
obtervations on a treatife intitled, Thoughts on Miracles. 
Flere he gives us Fleetwood’s, Batler’ s, Hume’s, Voltaire’s, 
ang impbe. s definitions of ami iracle ; 5 but dees not approve 
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fany of them. He then fets down his own, and fays, ¢ A 
0 engage “— 

miracle 1s a manifeft interpofition of divine power, that does 
not operate by any of’ the eftablifhed laws of nature, but an- 
fwers fuch divine purpofes which thefe laws cannot anfwer.’ 
Here he avoids the harfh words of tran/greffing or violating the 
laws of nature, which fome others make ufe of, but fuppofes 
miracles may be very confiftent with them. 

He fays, Miracles, as they are recorded in the facred books, 
cannot be faid either to have fufpended or altered any one of na- 
ture’s laws, e. g. gravitation and attraction remain uninjured 
and immutably the fame. The divine interpofition does not 
produce any one effect that is, in the leaft, inconfiftent with 
nature’s laws.—And fuppofe that fuch has been the interpofition 
of divine power, as to raife a dead man to life, in what refpect 
could fuch an interpofition offer the leait violence to the general 

ablishfgent ? How could it difcover any phenomenon that 
iat at all be unworthy the Author of being and life, when, 
by this means, there was divinely attefted the character of a 
perfon, by whom God had faid, he would raife the dead and 
judge the world.—And he afferts that miracles are fo far from 
making a change or alteration in the eternal and unalterable 
ftnefs of things, that they have an apt tendency to excite mo- 
ral agents to a clofer attention to this eternal and unalterable 
ftnefs of things; and therefore may, without variation, be 
fuppofed to carry on the divine fcheme of promoting the hap- 
pinefs of his intelligent creatures. 

Philalethes then goes on to ftate and anfwer the objections 
brought againft miracles; and herein he fhews the greateft 
fainefs and ingenuity. 

The third part of Philalethes’s pamphlet is a defence of the 
Confeffional againft fundry writers. 

The Author of the Confeffional, and his performance, as 
might be expected, have been violently attacked and abufed b 
feveral zealous churchmen, who think it better for them/elves, 
that our ecclefiaftical conftitution fhoukd remain as it is, than 
lutfer the Jeaft alteration. For they feem generally to be of the 
fame opinion which a very great ecclefiaftic exprefled to Phila- 
lethes himfelf, fome years ago, that if they removed any one 
pin, the whole fabric would fall. So rotten and crazy, it 
ems, is every part of this admired building, in the opinion 
“te . thofe who chufe to refide in it, for the good cheer they 
bd there, 

Philalethes fays, * The Author of the Confeffional is accufed 
at — forgotten the toleration.” And here he grows warm, 

at end’can it anfwer to keep in remembrance the toleratio 
but that of giving. a truly good man great pain to think of 
churchmen, who would be called Chriftians, prefuming to to- 
lerate 
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lerate every whit as good Chriftians as themfelves, in the refi. 

ious exercile of their reafon and underftanding !——Toleration 
is art hedge fet about profits, preferments, dignities, &c. There 
are certain conditions fpecified in this blefled aé&t of toleration, 
which fecure the loaves and the fifhes to the fubfcribing fons of 
an ecclefiaftical eftablifhment. Confequently, if any thould 
pretend to annihilate the a¢t of toleration, he would render 
thofe rich morfels quite common and profane. 

He fays, ‘ the Author of the Confeffional has no views of 
monopolizing either the favour of God or that of his prince; 
but pleads the univerial and unalienable rights of Chriftians 
againft the exorbitant anid fanatical claims of churchmen ;—fo, 
cburch- power, about which men rave fo much, is a very ridi- 
culous though enchanting dream, which hath turned the heads 
of many, and thus depraved and debafed the idea of Chrif. 


tianity.’ R-- h. 
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Obfervations and Inquiries relating to various Parts of ancient Hif- 
tory ; containing Differtations on the Wind Euraclydon, and om 
the Iland Wielite, together with an Account of Egypt, in its mof 
ear'y State, and of the Shepherd Kings : wherein the Time of their 
coming, the Province which they particularly poffeffed, and to 
which the Ifraelites after fucceeded, is endeavoured to be ftated. 
The whole calculated to throw Light on the Hiftory of that ancient 
Kingdom, as well as on the Hiflory of the Affyrians, Chaldeans, 
Babylonians, Edomites, and other Nations. By Jacob Bryant. 
4to. 315s. Cambridge, printed by J. Archdeacon, Printer 
to the Univerfity ; fold by T. and J. Merril, in Cambridge; 
and T. Payne, in Caftle-ftreet, near the Mews, London. 
1767. 

YT is not an unufual thing to meet with complaints of the 

decline of learning in the prefent age. Thefe complaints, 
however, when delivered in general terms, and without proper 
yeftrictions, are far from being agreeable to truth. Perhaps 
there never was a period wherein the moft valuable and ufeful 
parts of literature, thofe parts the knowledge of which is calcu- 
jated to enlighten, enlarge, and ftrengthen the human mind, 
were more ardently purfued. The branches of learning, in- 
deed, that relate to ancient manufcripts, and the abftrufe and 
doubtful points of antiquity, may not be cultivated with fuch 
application and vigour as in former times; at leaft, not by 
equal numbers of perfons: neither is there the fame neceflity 
for doing it, as many curious queftions and fubjeéts have bees 

-difcufled with an accuracy and fuinefs which will not permit 

pofterity to advance a great deal that is new with regard to 

them. 
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them. Neverthelefs, there are not wanting men in our own 
day who are mafters of the profoundeft erudition, and who do 
not come behind the moft diftinguifhed names of the laft cen- 
tury, for their attention to every the minuteft circumftance that 
may be the means of elucidating the darknefs of the earlieft 
ages, Among the gentlemen of this character, Mr. Bryant 
deferves to be mentioned with peculiar honour ; and though his 
inquiries will not be deemed interefting by the generality of 
readers, yet thofe who are pleafed with any light that is thrown 
upon the fcriptures, and remote antiquity, will think themfelves 
obliged to him for his ingenious and laborious refearches. 

The defign of our Author’s firft differtation, which is upon 
the wind Euroclydon, fpoken of in the 27th chapter of the 
Aas, is to vindicate the common reading, in oppofition to Bo- 
chart, Grotius, and Bentley, who are offended at it; and who, 
fupported by the authority of the Alexandrine manufcript, and 
oft the Vulgate, think Evpaxvwy, or Euroaquilo, to be more 
agreeable tothe truth. Dr. Bentley efpecially, in his excellent 
remarks upon free-thinking, is very full upon this head. As 
his criticifm 1s.extraordinary, Mr. Bryant hath prefented it, 
at large, to the reader, and then fubjoins his own reafons for 
being entirely of a different opinion. 

In the courfe of his remarks, our Author, in anfwer to the 
objection that the wind Euroclydon was never heard of but in 
this paflage of the Acts, fhews that it is not right to deviate from 
the original text, and admit of any alteration, merely becaufe a 
word is new to us; that an extenfive trade always introduces — 
terms of art, and diftinctions not known before; that many 
winds are not denominated from the points they blow from, 
but from their effe€ts and violence; and that the word Euroa- 
quilo is altogether as uncommon as the word Euroclydon. It 
is objected that Euroclydon is an old compound, and that the 
two ideas it is made up of could not, from the difparity of them, 
be joined in one: but this aflertion is without foundation, fince 
there appears no more difparity here than in any other com- 
pounds, which frequently occur in the Greek language, and of 
which, there are many fimilar inftances in our own tongue. 
What is ftill more directly to Mr. Bryant’s purpofe, and which 
he feems to prove in a convincing manner, is, that there never 
was, nor could be, fuch a wind as Euroaquilo, ‘This is evi- 
dent from the teftimony of the beft and moft approved refpeét- 
able writers, and from the oétagon temple of Andronicus Cyr- 
theftes at Athens, commonly called the temple of the winds, which 
Is ftillin being. As to the paflage from Gellius, upon the auw- 
thority of which the whole of Bentley’s argument refts, it is found 
upon inquiry to be of no weight; and the quotation from Seneca, 
inftead of favouring the Doétor’s reafoning, makes direétly againft 
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jt. It is further alledged by our Author, that the reading of the 
Vulgate ought to be rejected on account of the terms of which it 
js compounded, There is a manifeft impropricty in combining 
together a Greek and a Roman wind: for Eurus is a Gree; 
name, Aquilo a Roman ; and hence they are incompatible apd 
inconfiftent with each other. There is another miftake which 
runs thceugh all Dr. Bentley’s obfervations, and that is, his 
taking it for granted, without any hefitation, and without the 
leaft appearance of evidence, that the mariners were Romans, 
Mr. Bryant afferts, on the contrary, that there is no reafon to 
imagine that the mariners were from Italy. For this purpofe, 
he gives a curious account of the trade that was carried on from 
Alexandria to Rome; and takes notice that hence may be 
learned the true country of the perfons who navigated the 
apoftle’s fhip. Their employment was to convey corn to Italy, 
and every circumftance evinces that they were Greeks of Alex. 
andria. They had, therefore, a name for the violent wind that 
came upon them; and cannot be fuppofed to have unneceffarily 
adopted one of a foreign manufacture, one too of fo barbarous 
a conftruction. 

But there is no occafion for going thefe lengths to prove the 
impropriety of the word Euroaquilo, which, at firft fight, is 
manifeft from the context. If we allow that the Vulgate and 
Alexandrine reading is the true one, the confequence will be, 
as our Author has fhewn, that it will be impoffible to explain 
the paffage in a clear and fatisfattory manner. ¢ On the other 
hand, fays he, it is to be obferved that the word Euroclydon is 
not attended with the fame improprieties : and though, by fet- 
ting afide the former reading, this may feem fufficiently authen- 
ticated ; yet I think it may be further proved to be the true 


seading from the tenour of the text: “ not long after there beat 


upon its,” fays our tranflation indefinitely—beat upon what? 
certainly, upon the ifland Crete, under which they ran; for 
this is the laft thing mentioned, that it can be referred to: 
“¢ there beat upon the ifland a tempeftuous wind called Euro- 
clydon.” Now, without doubt, when a ftorm comes upon a 
place, it muft beat upon it, let it come from any point what- 
ever. Yet, had the wind blown off from the fhore, $t. Luke 
would not have ufed the expreffion, ‘* beat upon the ifland ;” 
becaufe it is a relative expreffion, referring to the fituation of 
the perfon who {peaks of it, who was at that time to the wind- 
ward or fouth of it. It is plain therefore, the wind blew upon 
fhore; and muft have come from the fouth or fouth-eaft. This is 
fully warranted from the point where the fhip was, and the di- 
rection it ran in afterwards,, which was towards the north and 
north-weft, as I fhall prove in the fequel. All thefp a 
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fances agree well with Eureclydon ; but are not compatible 
with any other wind.’ ; : 

The intention of Mr. Bryant’s fecond diflertation is to afcer- 
win the particular ifland, on which the apoftle St. Paul was 
fhipwrecked. § This, fays he, one would imagine, could be 
attended with no difficulty: for it is very plainly exprefled, that, 
after having been tofied for fome time in the Adria, they were 
st laft caft upon the ifland Melite. ‘The only queftion is, 
which is the fea called Adria or Adriatic; and what ifland can 
he found in that fea mentioned by fuch a name.’ 

¢ The Adriatic Sea is that large gulf that lies between Italy 
and the ancient I}lyria, and retains its name to this day. And 
as to the ifland we are in queft of, there was one in that fea 
called Melite, which is taken notice of under that name by the 
beft geographical writers.” This our Author hath proved by 
inconteftible evidence ; and hath given a fhort account of the 
ifland, to take off any prejudice that might arife from its fup- 
pofed obfcurity. 

He goes on to obferve, that, ¢ from what has been faid, the 

oint would be fettled paft controverfy, were it not for ar 
ifland of the fame name, fituated at a great diftance in the Afri- 
can fea, It has been the common opinion that the Melite, 
now called Malta, was the true place of the apoftle’s fhipwreck : 
and the natives have a tradition of long ftanding to fupport this 
notion. Yet, however general this may have been, I think it 
may be fairly proved that it could not be the ifland mentioned 
by the evangelift. Herein I differ again from Grotius, Cluver, 
Beza, Bentley, and from Bochart, that curious, indefatigable, 
and particularly learned man.’ 

As St. Paul fays exprefsly that the ifland he was caft upon 
was in the Adria, Malta, if it be the place fpoken of, muft be 
made an Adriatic ifland. ‘To effeét this, Bochart labours hards 
in oppofition to whom, Mr. Bryant, after fetting before his 
readers the whole of Bochart’s arguments, fhews, at large, 
by the teftimony of writers who were either cotemporaries, or 
hot many years antecedent or fubfequent to the apoftolic age, 
that the Adriatic Sea was comprehended within the great Lly- 
rian Gulf, and never reached further. Strabo in particular, 
who gives it as great an extent as any body, determines it by 
two fixed boundaries that cannot be miftaken, afcertaining, 
that it was included between Italy and the oppofite continent. 
* Where then, continues our Author, was St. Paul fhip- 
wrecked? certainly between IJtaly and Illyria, that is, the op- 
pofite continent. Is Malta to be found in this fituation? It is 
far off, in a fea that has no affinity, no conneétion with thefe 
coafts. But the other Melite, taken notice of by Scylax, Aga- 
themerus, Pliny, &c. is fituated in the Adiia, agreeable to the 
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apoftle’s account: therefore Melite Illyrica is certainly the 
ifland there mentioned.’ 

Another circumftance, which is a great confirmation of what 

hath hitherto been advanced, is, that the facred writer, in 
{peaking of the natives, calls them barbarians. This charac. 
ter, as Mr. Bryant has proved by a variety of evidence, could 
by no means be applied to the inhabitants of Melite Africana; 
whereas every collateral circumftance confirms the propriety of 
the appellation, when given to the inhabitants of Melite J]. 
lyrica. 
- A further argument is juftly drawn from the relation of mo- 
dern travellers, that Malta harbours no ferpents. If this be 
true, it is a proof that the apoftle was not fhipwrecked upon 
that ifland. As there are no ferpents now, the conclufion js, 
that there never were any: confequently, it could not be the 
place where St. Paul exhibited the miracle recorded in the 28th 
chapter of the Acts. 

We fhall not follow our learned Author through the remain- 
der of his curious criticif{ms and obfervations ; but content our- 
felves with taking notice, in regard to them, that he feems to 
have fufficiently confuted the reafonings of Bochart, and to 
have eftablifhed his own opinion, in a clear and fatisfaGto 
manner. ‘The remarks with which he concludes this difler- 
tation will probably be acceptable to many of our Reader. 

¢ The clearing up thefe difficulties may be thought by fome 
a circumftance of little confequence, and poffibly of lefs enter- 
tainment. But it muft be confidered that the determining any 
point of fcripture is always attended with advantage. In the 
inveftigation of any facred truth we fee continally frefh evidence 
arife ; fome new light break in; that ftrengthens and illuftrates 
beyond the point in view. It matters little whence it proceeds: 
it is ever pleafing to a ferious and inquifitive mind, and cannot 
but be profitable in the end. The moft minute inquiry and 
elucidation tends to a confirmation of the whole. There will 
be likewife feen this advantage refulting from what I have laid 
before the reader; that he will, I believe, find the feas I have 
been treating of, with their boundaries and abutments, together 
with the changes in different ages they underwent in refpect to 
thofe limits, more clearly and precifely determined here than 
has been any where elfe obferved.’ 

‘ It may likewife be entertaining to reflect, how much the 
art of navigation is improved, and with what difpatch now-a- 
days commerce is carried on. Informer times, they only made 
coafting voyages, never willingly lofing fight of land. The 
fhips laden with corn were particularly heavy and flow. ‘The 
fhip mentioned by Lucian fet out with a fair wind, and was 
feven ‘days in getting to Cyprus: and it was judged — 
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days fail to the Tyber. An Englifh Levanter with a fteady 
sle would put boldly before the wind, and run in that fpace 
fom Jafta to the Lizzard.’ : 

« But, what is a more ferious confideration, we may learn 
fom hence what a ftrict examination the fcriptures are capable 
of undergoing. No hiftory has ftood the teft that the facred 
(criptures are made to bear. And in thefe Inquiries it is very 
fatisfa€tory to obferve by the collateral evidence, as it coincides, 
that things muft neceflarily have happened in the manner they 
are reprefented. It may likewife ferve to difplay to us the cre- 
dulity of the church of Rome ; and fhew on what weak foun- 
dation their faith is eftablifhed. A miftake being once made 
between two iflands of the fame name, how many forgeries 
sre introduced in confequence of this one error! all which are 
recommended by their clergy as truths to be highly reverenced. 
This is ftrongly evidenced by the editors of the Rhemifh Tefta- 
ment: who were not content to give their readers a mangled 
tranflation of the Vulgate; but they muft annex to it the le- 

ends of their church, to corrupt it ftill farther. In fpeaking 
of the ifland Malta, which they call Mity!ene, they make this 
obfervation. ‘** This ifland (now Malta) is the feat of the 
knightes of the Rhodes: the inhabitants whereof have a fpecial 
devotion to St. Paul ; to whom both the cheefe church (being 
the bifhop’s feate) is dedicated, and the whole ifland (as they 
count it) confecrated : where the people fhew yet to ftrangers 
his prifon and other memories of his miracles.” And after- 
wards, “* Malta hath St. Paules blefling and grace until this 
day.” And in another place, {peaking of the viper that faftened 
upon the apoitle’s hand, they make this remark: ‘* yea, (and 
as the Chriftian people there til this day beleeve) by St. Paules 
praiers the ifland was delivered for ever from al fuch venemous 
ferpents: in fo much that children there play with fcorpions 
ever fince that time; and pilgrimes daily carie with them peeces 
of ftones out of the place where St. Paul abode, by which they 
afirme that they heale them which in other countries adjoyning 
are bitten of fcorpions: the medicine therefore being called St. 
Paules Grace.” Thus have they thought proper to clog the 
word of God with the traditions of men; as if the holy fcrip- 
tures would lofe of their influence, unlefs garnifhed with legend 
and fable. That Malta harbours no venemous creature, is not 
owing to St. Paul’s grace, who was never there; but to the 
nature of the ifland, that cannot give them fhelter. For it is 
of a low fituation, and confiits of a foft white rock, with very 
little earth: what they have being, as Thevenet tells us, for 
the moft part adventitious.—Malta, I believe, ab origine, was 
never capable of harbouring either fcorpion or viper. And 
though the natives fhow the hand of Publius, the landing- 
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place, the prifon, and the pillar of St. Paul; yet I think ip} 
pretty certain that neither Paul nor Publius were there; and if 
the apoftle had been, yet he could not have difplayed the wop. 
der he did; unlefs he had exhibited a prior miracle to intro. 
duce it.’ 

Hitherto Mr. Bryant, though he has oppo/ed himfelf to the 
moft refpectable names in literature, feems to have trod upon 
pretty fure ground; but in his third diflertation, which con. 
tains obfervations upon the ancient hiftory of Egvpt, the fenti- 
ments he hath advanced muft neceflarily be fomewhat conjec. 
tural and precarious. He has, indeed, difplayed great inge. 
nuity, uncommon erudition, and furprifing diligence ; he hath 
confuted the errors of feveral eminent writers, and-elucidated 
many dark paflayes of antiquity; he hath thrown confiderable 
light upon the early ftate of Egypt, and offered a number of 
things that carry an appearance of probability : but yet fuch is 
the very nature of his fubjeét, and the flendernefs of his mate. 
rials, that the learned will fill find room for hefitation and de. 
bate. After fome remarks upon evidence, and on the method 
in which hiftorical inquiries ought to be conducted, our Author 
examines the opinions of Lakemacher, Sale, the Editor of 
Benj. ‘Tudelenfis, Marfham, Bayle, Perizonius, Cellarius, and 
the Seventy, with regard to the fituation of Gofhen, and fhews 
that they have all of them miftaken the matter. This leads 
him into a train of reflections upon the. caufes of the errors that 
have arifen in the refearches that have been made into ancient 
hiftory ; and then he proceeds to give a view of the geography 
of Egypt, which is fucceeded by an account of the temple of 
QOnias, called Heiiopolis, wherein the mifapprehenfions of cer- 
tain writers with refpect to this Heliopolis, and the forgeries of 
Jofephus concerning Onias, are amply expofed. Having thus 
paved the way, Mr. Bryant comes to his main objeét, which is 
to afcertain the fhepherds of Egypt, and the land of Gofhen ; 
for which purpofe he enters into a very particular confideration 
of what Manetho has recorded concerning the two kinds of 
ihepherds, and endeavours to prove that the former were Ara- 
bians, that Gofhen was their fettlement, that it was fituated 
in the middle of Egypt, in the upper part of the Delta, and 
that the Ifraelites were fixed there, after the expulfion of the 
Arabians or Cufeans. ‘The evidences of thefe facts our Author 
collects from every quarter ; from the worfhip of the Cufeans, 
the names of places, etymologies, and fragments of hiftory. 
He points out, likewife, the fource and meaning of the averfion 
the Egyptians had to fhepherds; attempts to determine who 
the Arabians particularly were, and what was the war which 
drove them from Babylon; and he defcribes the ftate of Egypt 
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fle thinks that, after their being expelled from Egypt, they 
took up their refidence among the Amalekites, and the fons of 
Caphtor in Philiftim ; and hence he takes occafion to fhew 
that the Amalekites were a people of the higheft antiquity, the 
potterity of Ham, and not the defcendants of Efau, as many 
perfons have reprefented them to have been. ‘The diflertation is 
concluded with a relation of the attempts that were made by the 
Cufeans, or Arabian Shepherds, upon Egypt, after they had 


Jeft it, and with a further account of the places to which they 


retreated ; intermixed with fome remarks upon the Edomites 
and Phenicians, tending to prove that the Phenicians were de- 
feended from the Edomites, and were nor, as Bochart and 
others have afferted, of Canaanitifh original. Mr. Bryant 
finifhes this part of his performance, of which, from feveral 
caufes, we have been able to give only the bare outlines, in the 
following manner: 

‘ Thus have I endeavoured to clear up fome parts of ancient 
hiftory, particularly that which relates to the land of Gofhen, 
and the Shepherd Kings: a work of fome confequence, if 
rightly conducted; but attended with no fimall difficulty, and 
requiring uncommon attention. Were a perlon to mect with 
the remains of an ancient teffellated pavement, fhattered into 
a thoufand pieces, and to endeavour to reduce it to order ; his 
labour would be fimilar to that of rectifying the chronology, 
or hiftory of Egypt. The latter tafk is accompanied with this 
additional trouble ; that, as many have been from time to time 
tampering with this work, the materials, originally ill-placed, 
have been ten times more confounded ; and many of them re- 
jected and abolifhed by perfons, who could not adapt them to 
their particular fyftem.’ 

The laft part of this laborious work contains a number of 
additional articles, the defign of which is to throw ftil further 
light on feveral points ‘of the remoteft antiquity. Here our 
Author corrects the miftakes that have been made in the ancient 
lifts, with regard to Belus, Ninus, Arius, and fome of the 
{uppofed kings of Babylonia; and fhews that even the canon 
of Ptolemy, though efteemed particularly authentic, is not 
without exception. He afferts that the Chaldeans were the 
moft early conftituted and fettled of any people upon earth, that 
Chus was thehead of their family, and Nimbrod their firft 
king; and he clearly confutes the notion of their being de- 
feended from Chefed, who was the fon of Nahor, the brother 
of Abraham. In his obfervations upon the difperfion of man- 
kind, he endeavours to prove that there was a particu'ar divi- 
fion of the earth amongft the fons of Nosh, which was done by 
divine appointment ; that the Jand of Canaan was excepted out 
ef the general partition ; and that this face. was ufurped by the 
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people, who gave name to it in full oppofition to the Allotments 
of God, with which they were well acquainted : and hence he 
takes occafion to explain the curfe which was denounced upon 
Canaan by Noah. As this is a fubje&t which hath furnithed no 
fmall triumph to the enemies of revelation, and much per- 
plexity to many of its friends, we fhall infert part of Mr, 
Bryant’s reflections upon it, without pretending to determine 
how far he hath folved the difficulty. 

‘ It has feemed, fays he, extraordinary, that, as Ham was 
the perfon guilty, he fhould be pafled over without any animad. 
verfion: and that the curfe fhould devolve to Canaan, who 
does not feem to have been at all an accomplice. But it muft be 
obferved, that thefe words are not fo much to be efteemed a 
curfe vented out of refentment againft Ham and Canaan, for 
what had been dene,-zs a prophetic denunciation of difobedience 
in time to come, and of the evils in confequence of it: and 
even then not uttered for their fakes, but upon account of 
others of another family, who were to come after, and to be 
inftructed by it. It is very common with the facred hiftorian 
in the early accounts, which he gives us, to fpecify, what im- 
mediately relates to the grand purpofe in hand; and to omit 
every thing elfe, which is not connected with it. Many things 
alluded to were well known at the time he wrote: it was there- 
fore fufficient to extract what was eflential; and to give a fample 
for the whole: this may be obferved in the hiftory of Lamech, 
of a conqueift made by Jacob, in a fragment upon the conqueft 
of Hefhbon ; and in other places. In the paflage I am fpeaking 
of, there is reafon to think, that a great deal preceded what is 
here mentioned by Mofes ; and that we have only a part of the 
original prophecy. From the tenour of what remains, we ma 
perhaps form fome judgment of what is omitted. It is probable, 
that at this feafon the patriarch difclofed what was to happen 
in after times, efpecially to the fon who had aggrieved him. 
There is, | think, an apparent chafm and failure ; which may 
with great probability be filled up, from what feems to be im- 
plied in this cure upon Canaan. It is very reafonable to fups 
pofe, that Noah told Ham of the future apoftacy of his chil- 
dren: that the fame want of reverence which Ham had wit- 
nefled, would be vifib'e in his pofterity: that the fecond in 
defcent from him would be the firft rebel upon earth ; and at 
the fame time the firft tyrant, who fhould ufurp authority over 
his brethren : that of the race of Cufh fhould be a daring con- 
federacy, who at the general difperfion fhould withftand the di- 
vine difpenfation, and arrogate to themfelves territories in direct 
oppofition to the will of God: that a chofen people were to 
arife, and that there was for them a particular land ordained: 
but that Canaan and his fons, another branch of his familys 
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fhould difregard this ordinance, and feize upon the land, which 
was deftined for God’s own portion. Then comes in the part 
to his purpofe; ‘** Curfed be Canaan; a fervant of fervants 
thall he be unto his brethren :” and, ‘ Bleffed be the Lord God 
of Shem ; and Canaan fhall be his fervant.” Of this nature L 
take to have been the original prophecy: and good reafon may 
begiven, why one part is omitted, and the other retained. ‘The 
former part is omitted by the divine writer, as unneceflary to be 
related; being either mentioned or implied in the common courfe 
of the hiftory. On the other hand, the propriety of inferting 
what is {pecified is apparent, It was a prophecy, that related 
moft intimately to the Ifraelites ; who, when this hiftory was 
promulged, were upon their journey to Canaan, the land ad- 
judged to them for an inheritance, but occupied by others. It 
was to inform them firit, that the Canaanites had no right to 
the land which they poflefled ; that they had been guilty of an 
undue ufurpation ; and were under the curfe of God for their 
determined and obftinate difobedience ;: therefore for that reafon 
they could not profper againft the Ifraelites. “That the Ifraelites 
were going to their hereditary demefnes; to a land originally 
defigned for them by the great difpofer of thrones and king- 
doms: that the bleffing, entailed upon the fons of Shem, pare 
ticularly belonged to the children of Jacob ; in whom the pros 
phecy was to be compleated, and to whom the Canaanite was 
to be fubfervient. The time, the place, every circumftance 
fhews with what propriety this part of the prophecy is retained : 
and at the fame time it is evident, that fomething had preceded, 
which is omitted by Mofes, as unneccfiary to be related. 

‘ From the foregoing we may fee good reafon for the feve- 
sities fhewn towards the Canaanites: whom if it had pleafed 
God to have fwallowed up quick with an earthquake, or extir- 
pated by fire from Heaven, nobody could have arraigned his 
juftice. But as he was pleafed to make ule of an arm of flefh, 
and to employ the Hraelites as minifters of his vengeance ; many 
have prefumed to call in queftion the equity of the proceeding, 
and to reprefent it as an inftance of injuftice and cruelty. 
Whereas the intention of Providence, in the inftruments it 
made ufe.of, is apparent. It was to make the I{raelites deteft 
thefe nations and their horrid cuftoms ; and ro be detefted by 
them: and to render them inexcufable, if after fuch feverities 
exercifed upon this people, they fhould theirfelves hereafter 
lapfe into the fame apoftacy and difobedience.’ 

The remainder of the book contains an account of human 
facrifices, the wide extent of which dreadful practice cannot be 
perufed without horror; curious obfervations upon the myftical 
offering of the Phenicians ; and fome further particulars relating 
te Babylon in Egypt, and other cities of that kingdom, whof¢ 
fituations have 1.ot been truly a‘certained, | 
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A complete Colleétion of the Lords’ Protefis, from the firf upon Ren 
cord, in the Reign of Henry the Third, to the prefent Time ; 
with a copious Index. To which is added, an hiftorical Effay 
on the legiflative Power of England. Wherein the Origin of 
both Houfes of Parliament, their antient Conflitution, and the 
Changes that have happened in the Perfons that compofed them, 
with the Occafion thereof, are related in chronological Order. And 
many Things concerning the Englifh Government, the Antiquity of 
the Laws of England, and the Feudal Law, are occafionally i]. 
luftrated and'explained. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Almon. 1767, 


Colleétion of this nature, at theeve of a very important 
crifis, feems to be particularly feafonable and opportune, 
t is, however, rendered {till more valuable by the addition of 
the /rflorical effay on the legiflative power of England: in 
which it is clearly proved that, from the earlieft accounts of 
time, our anceftors in Germany were a free people, and had a 
right to affent or diflent to all laws ; which right was exercifed 
under the Saxon and Norman Kings, even to our days. 

In the opinion of fuch whofe judgment is fwayed by prece- 
dent, the proof of antient ufage will, no doubt, be very 
weighty and fatisfactory; but they who judge more liberally, 
and form their conclufions on the principles of natural juftice, 
and a true fenfe of the fundamental rights of human nature, 
know that fuch rights have no need to lean upon the crutch of 
precedent. When the liberties of a country are in queftion, the 
inquiry fhould not be what they have enjoyed, but what they 
ought to enjoy. Nothing but unjuft force can withold from 
them that incftimable lot of freedom which is their common 
birthright ; and whenever they can overcome that force, they 
muft be ideots as well as flaves, if they do not refume what na- 
ture has invefted them with. | 

It isto be wifhed however, with regard to the protefts now 
under confideration, that the reafon on which this valuable 
privilege of the peerage of this kingdom is founded, had been 
accurately inveftigated and explained. 

It is not our duty, nor, amidft the numerous produdtions 
which throng before us, have we leifure, to trace a fubject of 
fuch depth and difficulty. We do not fcruple however to ac- 
knowlege that the principal reafon which has been affigned, is 
altogether inconclufive and unfatisfactory. 

It has been faid that the Peers are intitled to this diftinguifh- 
ed privilege, becaufe they fit in. parliament as vindicators and 
aflertors of their own rights only. Now this is not conftitu- 
tionally true. For, according to the juft principles of our con- 
ftitution, 
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flitution, the peers are the guardians of the people, as well as 
the commons. Befides, was this the only reafon, it feems to 
apply rather ftronger on the other fide: for if the peers are to 
be confidered as acting only for themfelves, and the Commons 
for their conftituents, then it fhould feem more neceflary and 
expedient for the latter to be vefted with the privilege of pro- 
teting, that it may appear both to thofe whom they reprefent, 
and to pofterity, in what manner they have aéted, and upon 
what grounds they have proceeded, in the execution of sheir 
truft. 

But without entering into a farther difcufion of the reafons 
on which this valuable privilege is founded, we will proceed 
to make the reader acquainted with the protelts themfelves, 
many of which are extremely curious and interefting. | 

It is a very pleafing, and not unprofitable fpeculation, to ob- 
ferve with what vigour many abufes and alterations of the 
conftitution, were oppofed in their infancy, and their fatal 
confequences clearly manifefted, which are now tamely ac- 
quiefced in, and become, as it were, apart of the political fyf- 
tem. On thefe occafions, alas! we may fay, to borrow the 
pointed turn of a popular orator, that what in thofe days was 
prophefy, now is hiftorv. 

Thus much we have thought proper to premife in general, 
With refpeét to the particular extracts, which we have felected 
to give a general idea of the entertainment and utility of this 
collection, as it would be unneceflary, fo it would be impru- 
dent, and perhaps unfafe, to hazard a comment on compofi- 
tions of fo nice a nature: we fhall therefore, except in a few in- 
flances, leave the reader to make his own remarks and infe- 
rences, 

The firft of thefe protefts was in the year 1242, and occae 
fioned by a folicitation of Henry III. to his parliament fora fum 
of money to carry on the war in France, which the Barons re- 
fufed to give him. After alleging that they had granted him 
many extraordinary fupplies, they bluntly add—* Befides this, 
the King granted to them, that all the liberties contained in 
Magna Charta fhould, in a more ample manner, be held thro’ 
his kingdom; and to that end, gave them a fmaller charter, in 
which it is fo included. Add tothis, that our faid Lord the 
king, of his own free will, and by the advice of his whole af- 
lembly of Barons, granted to them, that all the money rifing 
from this thirtieth part, fhould be laid up fafely in the King’s 
caftles,-under the guardianfhip of our Englifh noblemen, the 
Farl Warren and others, by whofe direction and advice the 
faid money fhould be difburfed for the fervice of the king and 
kingdom, whenever it was neceflary, and becaufe the barons 


‘hever knew, nor beard that the faid money was expended by 
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the advice and confent of the aforefaid lords, they do verily be. 
lieve, that the king is ftill poflefled of that money, and there- 
fore cannot now have occafion for more. ‘They are likewife 
well acquainted, that fince that time he has had fo many ef- 
cheats, as that of the archbifhoprick of Canterbury, and other 
tich bifhopricks of England, as well as of the lands of the 
deceafed earls, barons, and knights, who held of him; that, 
even by thefe very efcheats, he ought to have a large fum of 
money by him, if it was properly taken care of. Befides, from 
the time of giving that thirtieth part, his itinerant juftices have 
not ceafed to make their circuits through all parts of England, 
as well as with pleas of foreft, and with all other pleas, fo that 
every county, hundred, city, town, and almoft every village in 
England, has been grievoufly amerced ; and by thefe circuits 
alone, great fums of money have been collected for the king’s 
ufe ; from all which they can well aver, that the kingdom is fo 
burdened and impoverifhed, that they have little or nothing left 
for themfelves; and becaufe that the lord our king, after the 
grant of the laft thirtieth part, never kept to his charter, there. 
fore it more than ufually troubled them; and fince by another 
charter, he granted, that thefe exactions fhould not be made 
precedents, therefore they pofitively made anfwer to their faid 
Jord the king, that they would not, for the prefent, grant him 
any aid.’ 

The denial, it muft be confefled is fufiiciently explicit and 
peremptory; our honeft forefathers had not yet learned the 
courtly ftile; their manly indignation broke forth in plain 
terms, and they did not ftudy to exprefs themfelves /uaviter in 
mods. 

The proteft [in 1692] on rejecting fome amendments offered 
to the bill for preventing abufes in publithing feditious books, 
&c. is very obfervable. It is couched in thefe words : 

¢ Becaufe it fubjects all learning and true information to the 
arbitrary will and pleafure of a mercenary, and, perhaps, ig- 
norant licenfer, deftroys the properties of authors in their copies, 
and {ets up many monopolies.’ 

The proteft againit the gth article of the a& of union is worth 
attention : 

‘ Becaufe we humbly conceive, that the fum of forty-eight 
thoufand pounds to be charged on the kingdom of Scotland, as 
the quota of Scatland, for a land-tax, is not proportionable to 
the four fhillings aid granted by the parliament of England: 
but if, by reafon of the prefent circumftances of that kingdom, 
it might have been thought it was not able to bear a greater 
proportion, at this time, yet we cannot but think it unequal 
to this kingdom, that it fhould be agreed, that when the four 


fillings aid fhall be enaéted by the parliament of Great Bri- 
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tain to be raifed on land in England, that the forty-eight thou- 
{and pounds now raifed in Scotland fhall never be increafed in 
no time to come, though the trade of that kingdom fhould be 
extremely improved, and confequently the value of their land 
proportionably raifed, which in all probability it muft do, when 
this union fhall have taken effect.’ 

The proteft likewife againft the 22d article, may not at this 
time, be deemed unworthy of notice : 

‘ Becaufe, we humbly conceive, in the firft place, thatthe 
number of fixteen peers of Scotland is too great a proporiion 
tobe added to the peers of England, who very rarely confift 
of more than one hundred attending lords in any one feffion of 
parliament ; and for that reafon, we humbly apprehend, fuch 
anumber as fixteen may have a very great {way in the refolu- 
tions of this houfe, of which the confequences cannot now be 
forefeen: in the fecond place, we conceive, the lords of Scot- 
land, who, by virtue of this treaty, are to fit in this houfe, 
being not qualified as the peers of England are, muft fuffer a 
diminution of their dignity to fit here on fo diferent founda- 
tions, their right of fitting here depending intircly on an elec- 
tion, and that from time to time, during the continuance of one 
parliament only; and at the fame time we are humbly of opi- 
nion, thatthe peers of England, who fit here by creation from 
the crown, and have a right of fo doing in themfelves, or their 
heirs, by that creation for ever, may find it an alteration in 
their conftitution, to haye lords added to their number, to fit 
and vote in all matters brought before a parliament, who have 
not the fame tenure of their feats in parliament as the peers of 
England have.’ 

The act for enlarging the time of continuance of parlia- 
ments did not pafs without a fpirited proteit, which runs in 
thefe words : 

* Becaufe, we conceive, that frequent and new parliaments 
are required by the fundamental conftitution of the kingdom ; 
and the practice thereof for many ages (which manifeftly ap- 
pears by our records) is a fufficient evidence and proof of this 
conftitution. , 

‘ Becaufe it is agreed, that the Houfe of Commons mutt 
be chofen by the people, and when fo chofen, they are truly 
the reprefentatives of the people, which they cannot be fo 
properly faid to be, when continued for a longer time than 
that for which they were chofen ; for after that time they are 
chofen by the parliament, and not the people, who are thereby 
deprived of the only remedy which they have againft thofe, 
Who either do not underftand, or through corruption, do wil- 
fully betray the truft repofed in them; which remedy is, to 
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¢ We conceive this bill is fo far from preventing expences 
and corruptions, that it will rather increafe them; for the 
longer a pailiament is to laft, the more valuable to be pur- 
chaied is a {tation in it, and the greater alfo is the danger of 
corrupting the members of it; for if ever there fhould be a 
miniftry who fha!l want a parliament to fcreen them from the 
juft refentment of the people, or from a difcovery of their il] 
practices to the king, who cannot otherwife, or fo truly, be 
informed of them, as by a free parliament, it is fo much the 
intereft of fuch a miniftry to influence the elections (which by 
their authority, and the difpofal of the public money, they, 
of all others, have the beft means of doing) that it is to be 
feared they will be tempted, and not fail to make ufe of them; 
and even when the members are chofen, they have greater op- 
portunity of inducing very many to comply with them, thar, 
they could have, if not only the feffions of parliament, but the 
parliament itfelf, were reduced to the ancient and primitive 
conftitution and practice of frequent and new parliaments ; for 
as a good miniftry will neither practife nor need corruption, fo 
it cannot be any lord’s intention to provide for the fecurity of. 
a bad one. 

‘ We conceive, that whatever reafons may induce the 
Jords to pafs this bill, to continue this parliament for feven 
years, will be at leaft as ftrong, and may, by the condué of 
the miniftry, be made much ftronger, before the end of feven 
years, for continuing it ftill longer, and even to perpetuate it; 
which would be an exprefs and abfolute fubverfion of the third 
eftate of the realm.’ 

It is well known that the mutiny bill, which now paffes 
quictly, did for a long time meet with a ftrenuous and annual 
oppolition. Jin the year 1717, we find the following proteft 
againit it. 

© Becaufe this bill doth eftablifh martial law extending to the 
life of the offenders, in time 6f peace, which, we conceive, is 
contrary to the ancicnt laws of this kingdom ; and the foldiers 
are obliged to obey the military orders of their fuperior officers, 
under the penalty of being fentenced by a court-martial to 
futter death for their difobedience ; and that without any limi- 
tation or reftriction, whether fuch orders are agreeable to the 
laws of the realm, or not; when, by the fundamental laws 
thereof, the commands and orders of the crown (the fupreme 
authority) are bound and reftrained within the compafs of the 
Jaw, and no perfon is obliged té obey any fuch order or com- 
mand, if it be illegal, and is punifhable by law, if he does, 
aati any fuch order or command, though from the 
“king.— 
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¢ Becaufe, fhould death be thought the proper punifhment, 
‘ntime of peace, for mutiny or defertion, or even for the leaft 
jifobedience to any lawful command, yet, as we conceive, the 
nature of fuch offences ought firft to have been afcertained by 
this bill, and the faid offences being declared capital, the trial 
thereof ought to have been left to the ordinary courfe of laws 
‘a confequence whereof, the cfficers and foldiers would, upon 
fuch trials, have been intitled to all thofe valuable privileges 
which are the birth-right of every Briton: nor doth it appear 
tous, that any inconvenience could thereby have arifen to the 
public in time of peace; at leaft, not any fuch as can juftify 
our depriving the foldiery of thofe legal rights which belong to 
the meaneft of their fellow-fubjects, and even to the vileft ma- 
lefactors.” 

In the year.1721, a bill for the better fecuring the freedom 
of elections of members to ferve for the Commons in parlia- 
ment, was rejected, which occafioned the following proteft : 

‘ Becaufe the methods of corruption made ufe of 1n elections, 
and now grown to an height beyond the example of preceding 
times, are, of all others, the greateft blemifh to our confti- 
tution, and muft, if not remedied, prove fatal to it; and did 
therefore chiefly deferve, as they can only admit of, a parlia- 
mentary cure. 

‘ Becaufe a law againft corruption, though always defirable, 
isyet particularly feafonable and neceffary at fuch a juncture as 
this, when new elections of members are coming on, and the 
parliament for’ which they fhall (by what methods foever) be 
chofen, may continue for feven years; and, we think, the 
Lords are the more concerned to obviate the ill eonfequences 
of fuch a choice, becaufe the feptennial-aét, which made fo 
remarkable a change in our conttitution, Mud its rife in this 
houfe.’ 

In the year 1740-1, upon a queftion for committing a bill 
for the betrer fecuring the freedom of pa:liaments, by limiting 
the number of officers in the Houfe of commons, it was re- 
folved in the negative, and the refolution was thus emphatically 
proteft:d againtt : 

* Becaufe we conceive, that the conftitution itfelf points out 
this bill, as one of its principal fecurities ; a due poize and in- 
dependency of the three feveral conftituent parts of the fupreme 
legiflative power, being required by the fpirit of our conftitu- 
tion, and abfolutely neceflary to its exiftence. If any one of 
thefe becomes dependent on the other, the conf tution is dan- 
geroufly altered: but if any two become dependent on the 
third, it is totally fubverted, and the wifeft efablifhment that 
ever was formed of a free government, fhrinks and degenerates 
into a monarchical and ariitocratical, or+demoecratical faction. 
We 
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We therefore think we cannot be too careful in providing again 
whatever may, at any time, affect this juft poize, and neceffa; 
independency of the threeeftates. And this caution feems the 
more requifite, now, when, from the inevitable variation of 
things, emp!oyments are become exceedingly numerous, and 
gare yet further artfully fplit, divided, fubdivided, and increafed 
in value, in order to add both extent and weight to their in- 
fluence. “Iwo hundred employments are diftributed in the pre. 
fent Houfe of Commons; a dangerous circumftance! and 
which, if it could have been foretold to our anceftors, even in 
the latter end of the Jaft century, the prediction would have 
been rejecled by them as chimerical, or, if believed, lamented 
as fatal; and fhou!d the number of employments continue to 
increafe in the fame proportion, even we may live to fee, for 
want of this bill, a conftant: majority of placemen meeting 
under the name of a parliament, to eftablifh grievances inftead 
of redrefiing them; to approve implicitly the meafures of a 
court without information, to fupport and fcreen the minifters 
they ought to controul or punifh, and to grant money without 
account, or it may be, without bonds. In which cafe, the 
remaining forms of cur conftitution would, by creating a fatal 
delufion, become our greateft grievance. 

2dly, § Though we do not abfolutely aflert, that employ- 
ments neceflarily muft, yet we cannot fuppofe, that they never 
will, influence the votes and conduct of the gentlemen of the 
Houfe of Commons ; for fuch a fuppofition would be equally 
conclufive againft all the a&ts of parliament now in force, li- 
miting the number of officers of any kind in that houfe ; and, 
in a cafe of fuch importance, we think it would be the higheft 
imprudence, to truft the very being of our conftitution to bare 
poflibilities ; efpecially ifan experience (which we rather chufe 
to hint at than enlarge upon) fhould give us juft reafon to fuf- 
pect, that former parliaments have felt the eftect of this bane- 
ful influence, almoft all perfons in employments having voted 
invariably on the fame fide of the queftion, often againft the 
known and fignified fenfe of their conftituents, and fometimes 
perhaps even contrary to their own private declarations; and 
no fooner did they prefume to deviate fromthe minifterial track, 
than they were divefted of thofe employments that failed of 
their intended influence. But, admitting that the prefent 
Houfe of Commons has kept itfelf moft untaintedly pure from 
fuch pollution ; yet we think it neceflary, not to expofe future 
parliaments to fuch atrial, nor the conftitution to the uncer- 

ainty of the decifion.— 

‘ Becaufe we do not apprehend, that the freedom of par- 
Jiament is now in the leaft fecured by the obligation laid upoa 
all] members of the Houfe of Commons, who accept any em- 
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ployment under the crown, of being re-elected, experience 
having fhewn us, that this feeming fecurity is for the moft part 
hecome ineffectual, there being very few inftances of perfons 
failing in fuch re-elections, though utter ftrangers to their elec- 
tors; and it is natural to fuppofe, that, when the means of 
corrupting are greater, the fuccefs of the candidate recom- 
mending himfelf, by corruption on'y, will not be lefs.’ 

A motion having been made in the year 1743, for prefent- 
ing an addrefs to his majefty, that his majefty would be gra- 
cioufly pleafed to give orders that the 16000 Hanoverians then 
in the pay of Great Britain might be no longer continued, and, 
it was refolved in the negative ; which drew from the favourers 
of the motion, the following warm protett : 

« Becaufe we know there are partia ities almoft infeparable 
fom human nature, and blamelefs in themfelves, when-acting 
within their proper bounds, which yet muit have a moft fatal 
influence, if encouraged to mix themfelves with the affai?s of 
this nation, either in the council, or inthecamp; and we do, 
from our fouls, fcorn and abominate that molt abjeét and cri- 
minal adulation, which either gives way to, or inflames fuch 
partialities, in prejudice of the national honour and intere(ft of 
our country: we therefore thought it neceflary, to enter thefe 
our reafons againft the further continuance of thefe merce- 
naries, which for one campaign only, have already coft this 
nation near feventy thoufand pounds, and which appear to us 
to have been, in many inftances, difobedient to Britifh orders, 
and utterly incompatible with Britifh troops: that, as our 
votes have (we hope) proved us to the prefent age, our names 
in the books may tranfmit us to pofterity ENGLISHMEN.’ 

Of the’ latter protefts, we fhall take no notice. The con- 
tells concernifig the habeas corpus aét—The Cyder duty—The 
matter of privilege in the cafe of libels—The American ftamp 
aét-—-And the Eaft-india dividend, are recent in the public re- 
collection, and have been fully fet forth in the news-papers 
and pamphlets, which deluge this fludious land. R.- “ 

* 





Scme RefleStions on the Uncertainty of many aftronomical and geozra- 
phical Pofitions, with regard to the Figure and Magnitude of the 
Earth, the finding the Longitude at Sea by Watches, and -ther 
Affertions of the moft eminent Aftronomers. ° lVith fome tiints to- 
wards their Reformation and Emendation. By Edmund Stone. 
8vo. 2s. Marks. 


N the preface to this performance, the Author tells us, ¢ that 
he had no mercenary views in writing this treatic ; it was 
only for the fake of truth; and an endgavour to hinder the 
young 
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young geographers and failors of this age and nation from 
wig miflead in a fubject which is the chief /upport and founda. 
tion of the art of navigation, and [to] make them more cay. 
tious of confiding in, and ufing any new received method fo, 
finding the longitude at fea, without good proof.’—This is, 
doubtlefs, a very laudable motive, and will, we dare fay, pro. 
cure us the thanks of the writer, if, in our account of this 
work, we fhould fhew, that the author himfelf is miftaken jp 
fome of his fundamental principles; and that he has founded 
his cenfures on more fallacious hypothefes, tnan thofe he endea. 
vours to condemn. 

When the truth of any propofition depends upon the coinci- 
denceof a number of phyfical reafonings and actual obfervations, 
we apprehend it is both an unfair and unphilofophjcal method of 
reafoning to omit any of thofe proofs; and after examinin 
only a few, and perbaps the weakeft too, of thefe proofs, to 
condemn it merely becaufe there is a poffibility of the propo. 
fition’s not being firiGly true, fuppofing the obfervations, &c, 
to be juft. How far our Author has ufed this fophiftical me- 
thod of reafoning, and cenfured the affertions of the moft emi- 
nent writers, merely from confequences drawn from fallacious 
hypothefes, will be feen in the fequel. But, in order to this, 
it will be neceflary to follow the writer through the feveral pro- 
pofition, of which the work before us conitfts. 

Propofition 1. © ‘To enumerate the various opinions of the 
earth’s figure, arifing from a bare view of the part thereof, 
when looked at by perfons ignorant of geometry and geo- 
graphy. 

Propofition 2. © The earth is really of avery irregular figure, 
or folid polyhedron, whofe furface confifts of almoft an infinite 
number of plains and curve furfaces, viz. flats, hills, and val- 
leys, rivers, feas, &c. and thefe of various fhapes and magni- 
tudes, between themfel! ves.’ 

Thefe two propofitions are of fo very little importance, that 


ethey might have been omitted without any detriment to the 
edwWork itf(H, as what is there aflerted has never, that we know 


of, been denied. But the next is of a different kind, and will 
require particular notice. 

Propofition 3. * Theearth, viz. the fea and land, is doubt- 
Jefs of a roundifh figure, that is, it is a furroundable folid. 
But we have no fufficient proofs that this folid is a f{phere, of 
fo near one as to be taken for a fphere, without any fenfible 
error.’ 

After our Author has proved the firft part of this propofitiof, 
namely, that ¢ tne fea and Jand is of a roundifh figure,’ which 
by the way, has not been denied fince the fciences were in their 
infancy, Mr. Stone proceeds to the more difficult part of the 
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ftion, viz. to fhew, that the proofs advanced by aftrono- 

mers are not fufficient to prove that the earth is a {phere, or fo 
gear one, as to be taken for a fphere, without any fenfible 
erore In order to this, he endeavours to invalidate fome of the 
souments generally made ufe of to prove the earth to be nearly 
jpherical. We fay fome of the arguments ; becaufe it will ap- 

yr, that he has very induftrioufly, not to fay unfairly, pafled 
over feveral of the moft cogent reafons brought in proof of this 
inciple. 

¢ They (the aftronomers and geographers) fay, proceeds our 
wthor, it is evident the earth, that is, the fea and land, make 
but one fpherical body, from eclipfes, efpecially thofe of the 
moon, which are caufed by the fhadow of the body of the earth 
being interpofed between the fun and moon ; for, fay they, fince 
this fhadow does fail upon the moon all ways, and upon every 
fde circular, and fo appears to us; it is manifeft from optics, 
that the earth, from whence it proceeds, is a {pherical body.’ 

¢ But I, continues Mr. Stone, do not take this to be found 
reafoning, nor ftrictly true. —The thing to be proved being here 
taken for granted, viz. That the earth’s fhadow appears to us to 
be circular ; whereas, in truth, it only appears to be roundifh, 
or of a figure that might procced from the fhadow of the earth, 
if its figure were an ovalar folid, or a regular polygon.—If the 
eth be a fphere, the fhape of its fhadow caft upon the moon 
will no: be always circular, For the interfection of the cone 
of the earth’s fhadow, cait upon the body of the moon, will 
not be a circle, but another kind of oval; unlefs the moon be 
afphere, and the center of it falls into the axis of the cone of 
the fhadow.—There is no forming a true judgment of the pre- 
cife igure of a body by the appearance of the figure of the 
fhadow of it, caft upon a very remote body. For, as I 
have faid, the fhadow of a regular polyhedron may appear 
round or circular, as to fenfe, as well as that of a {phere; 
and fo may the fhadow of a {pheroid, if that {pheroid has not 
its axes very unequal. Even the fhadow of fome irregular 
polyhedrons, may fenfibly appear to be {pherical, when caft upon 
very remote round bodies.— Lucretius tells us, that fquares, feen 
ata diftance, do fometimes appear to be round; which I mytelf 
have experienced in fome cafes. Granting this, regular polyho- 
drons of many fides, muft be more readily allowed to do fo, be- 
caufe thefe approach nearer to circles than {quarcs do. A fphere, 


feen at a diftance, will (where there is no irregular refraction) 


alwiys appcar to be perfectly circular. But, on the contrary, 
other bodies, not {pherical, may fometimes appear to be round. 
—Retrafting mediums of different cenfities, wherein the eye and 
the bodies are placed, will caufe an alteration in the apparent 
hguies of bodies, I have often feen outward bodies, throuzh 
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bad glafs windows, much altered, and diftorted in their thapes 
Sometimes the fun and moon, at their rifing and fetting, do 
appear to be of oval figures.—A ftrait flick, partly in the water 
and partly in the air, will appear to be crooked.—If the fun o, 
moon were in the fhape of a regular polyhedron, for inftance 
a dodecahedron, or icofahedron, | am almoft certain they would 
appear to our eyes here on earth to be circular. 

‘ adly. “he geographers and aftronomers fay, ° It could not 
be determined when, and in what place, an eclipfe of the fuy 
fhould appear, or where not, if the figure of the earth were 
not known (an eclipfe of the fun being cavfed by the interpo. 
fition of the moon between the fun and thofe places of the 
earth where it is eclipfed.) But as the places where thefe eclipfes 
happen, and where not, are determined by aftronomers, upon 
the fuppofition of the furface of the earth’s being fpherical ; i¢ 
mutt follow from thence, that the earth is fpherical.” * Now 
this conclufion, continues Mr, Stone, is as uncertain as that 
above ; for the earth may be a regular polyhedron of many 
fides, and fo its fhadow not conical, and yet the times when 
and where an eclipfe of the {un will happen, may be computed 
as near the truth, as if the earth was a fphere, wherein that 
polyhedron was infcribed. If the earth was an icofahedron, as 
to figure, infcribed within a fphere, or that fphere itfelf, I don’t 
fee what difference there would be in the times and places of a 
calculated eclipfe of the fun, or whether the real times and 
quantity of the eclipfe, in one cafe or the other, would be fo 
different as to be ooferved.— Therefore, this proof of the earth’s 
being a fphere, becaufe the times when, and the places where 
the fun’s eclipfe will happen, as found by calculation, are feen 
to be nearly true by experience, is not to be relied on.’ 

What difference Mr. Stone may fuppofe fufficient to make it 
obfervable, we cannot pretend to fay ; but it is evident the two 
calculations founded on the two fuppofitions of the earth’s be- 
ing a fphere and an icofahedron, will not give the fame relult, 
and confequently the times and places will be different ; and we 
imagine fufficiently fo to render the difference obfervable. _ 

‘.3dly. It is faid, proceeds Mr. Stone, ‘* the earth is {pherical, 
becaufe eclipfes of the moon happen fooner at the places of the 
earth fituated more eafterly, than at thofe fituated more weftward- 
ly ; and that the times of their happening are proportionable to the 
diftances of the places that lie eaft and weft from one another.’ — 
© But this laft aflertion, continues he, of the proportionality of 
the times and diftances, I am doubtful of ; nor where, or by 
whom, experimental proof of it has been actually made by the 
exact meafurement of the diftances of the places lying eaft and 
welt from each other, without which there is no certain de- 
pendence upon that aflertion.— Moreover it is taking the thing 
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for granted to fettle and lay down the longituce of places by 
the eclipfes of the moon, and thofe of Jupiter's fatellites, as 
moft of our aftronomers and geographers do.— Thefe make the 
eaft and weft diftances of places to be proportional to the times 
of the fame eclipfe, either the beginning, end, or middle of it, 
happening fooner or latter at the one place than at the other, 
without knowing whether the real meafured diftances of thofe 
places be proportional to thofe times. And hence it has hap~ 
pened, that different geographers, trufting to their own obfer- 
vations of the times of the beginning, middie, and end of an 
eclipfe of the moon, at different places, have put down in their 
tables, globes, and maps, the fame places, as having different 
longitudes, when they fhould not. Whoever cafts his eyes 
upon different maps, will fee too much of this difagreement in 
the longitudes of the fame places.’ 

It is not our intention to defend thofe errors in maps, &c. 
which our author too juftly complains of; nor fhall we pre- 
tend to fay what kind of experimental proof Mr. Stone expects, 
or will allow to be fufficient: but we will venture to obferve, 
that the longitudes of Port Royal in Jamaica, Lifbon, the fort 
of New York, Vera Cruz, Carthagena, and a great number of 
other places (See Phil. Tranf. abridged by Eames and Martyn, 
vol. vi. pag. £90, 408, 409, 410, &c.) have been fettled by 
eclipfes of the moon, Jupiter’s fatellites, &c. and found, by a 
great number of voyages made by the ableft navigators, to be 
confonant to the true eaft and weft diftances between thole 
places. Mr. Stone will not, we dare fay, objet to this me- 
thod of determining the point in queftion, becaufe he tells us 
in his preface, ¢ that the diftances of places upon the earth, 
fituated on the fea-fhores efpecially, of whatever figure and 
magnitude the earth really is, can certainly be beit and trueft 
determined by the infpection and comparifon of the journals of 
feamen, who have often failed to and from thofe places.’ 

‘4thly. Another fophiftical argument, as I take it to be, pro- 
ceeds Mr. Stone, brought to prove the earth to be fpherical, is, 
* that the differences of the latitudes of places under the fame me- 
ridians, are always proportional to the diftances of thofe places.” — 
“Here again, continues our Author, the thing is taken for grant- 
ed; becaufe we cannot be certain it is fo, but by the actual mea- 
furement of the diftances 6f the places; nor have men ever 
yet done fo much of this bufinefs, and fo truly withal, as to 
confirm the truth of the above affertion about that proportion- 
ality in al! cafes that may be necefiary—At land it is no ealy 
mattcr to meafure and afcertain the diftances of two remote 
place, lying under the fame meridian or not, fufliciently exact. 
——<:10 the Jatitudes of places can be no otherwife found out, 
than by taking the meridian altitudes of the fun, or fixed ftars, 
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thereby to obtain the difference of the latitudes. The fun’s 
declination, and ftars right afcenfion, muft be known at the 
time of thefe obfervations ; and all errors, from the inftry. 
ments themfelves, the obfervations, the fun’s declination, and 
ftars right afcenfion, will caufe errors in the latitudes deter. 
mined by them.—Copernicus makes the fun’s greateft decling. 
tion 23° 28.—Tycho Brahe 23° 31. Mr. Wright, in the 
year 1600, at London, by many diligent obfervations of his 
own, with a quadrant of more than fix feet radius, makes it to 
be 23% 31°. M. de la Hire will have it to be 23° 29° ; almoft 
every body elfe now-2-days make it to be 23° 30°: and which 
of al] thefe comes the neareft to the truth, I believe no man can 
tell. Add to this, that fome make the fun’s greateft declination 
to be unalterable, and others will have it to be mutable.’ 

‘Surely Mr. Stone cannot expect a mathematical accuracy in 
the above particulars; for he muft know, from the very na 
ture of things, that it can never be obtained. But if he de. 
fires nothing more than a praétical accuracy, or what is fuffi. 
cient to anfwer every purpofe in life, he cannot be ignorant of 
its being accomplifhed. ‘The latitudes of moft of the capital 
places and fea-ports in the different parts of the world, are de. 
termined, and the diftances between many of them are found 
by navigators to be proportional to their differences of latitude, 
It is alfo well known, that Caffini meafured the whole me. 
ridian of the kingdom of France; and that his numbers when 
corrected by the latter obfervations of Caffini the younger, fuf- 
ficiently prove that the differences of latitude are proportional 
to the diftances. 

Such are the arguments Mr. Stone has brought to prove that 
the earth may be an icofahedron, or at leaft a polyhedron. He 
has not, however, brought one fingle argument to prove, that 
it is really fuch; or to prove that it is not a fphere. But we 
fhould be glad to know, how the waters of the ocean can form 
parts of this icofahedron, or what power can fupport the par- 
ticles of fluids at unequal diftances from the center? By one 
of the laws of nature, every particle of matter approaches as 
near as poffible to the center. But can this Jaw take place in 
fluids, fuppofing the object at reft, and the furface not form the 
fegment of a fphere, or, if revolving round its axis, that of a 
{pheriod? Surely not. -Will Mr. Stone fuppofe that Providence is 
at the expence of a perpetual miracle to fupport the waters of the 
ocean in this ftrange manner, merely to fatisfy his caprice? 
Can Mr. Stone tell us, how it is poffible tor a fhip to fail upon 
this ocean, without the laws of gravity being totally altered ? It 1s 
an allowed axiom in mechanics, that the center of gravity of any 
body will always be the loweft poflible: but this cannot take 
place on Mr. Stone’s ocean ; becaufe the fhip would ee 
afcend- 
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sfcending from the center of the earth ; and confequently the 
center of gravicy be moving upwards, contrary to its own ten- 
dency, and the eftablifhed laws of nature. Had Mr, Stone 
confidered thefe phyfical arguments, we are perfuaded he would 
never have advanced fuch wild chimeras, or {uppofed it poffible 
inthe very nature of things, for the furface of the ocean to 
have formed a fegment of an icofahedron. 

Nor can we fee the leaft reafon for his endeavouring to prove 
that the earth may not be a fphere. It is fo far from having the 
leaft tendency to improve the arts of aftronomy, geography, 
and navigation, that it would, were it poffible to prove the earth 
tobe an icofahedron, render them ten times more difficult than 
they are at prefent : and we are perfuaded, that Mr. Stone him- 
felf will be of the fame opinion, if he will be at the pains to 
project a fea-chart on this principle, and folve upon it the dif- 
ferent cafes of Mercator’s Sailing.—But let us proceed to the 
next propofition. 

‘ Prop. 4. To confute, or at leaft leflen the certainty of 
the truth of the aflertion of the geographers, that the higheft 
mountains, and deepeft vallies have no fenfible proportion to 
the femidiameter of the earth, and that thefe do no more leffen 
the fpherical figure of the earth than {mall unavoidable irregula- 
rities in the fabric of an artificial globe, do. leflen its perfec 
and geometrical roundnefs.’ 

In order to invalidate the truth of this affertion of the geo- 
graphers, Mr. Stone has recourfe to the progreifiive flow of ri- 
vers, and very juftly obferves, that the motion of their cur- 
rents from the fpring-head to the fea, fufficiently proves that 
their fource muft be higher than the fea; and that if the proper 
defcent of rivers for a certain diftance could be found, together 
with the diftance of the fpring-head from the fea, the height 
of that fpring-head above the level of the fea would alfo be 
eailyknown. This is certainly juft; but let us fee the ufe he 
will make of it, in order to invalidate the truth of the above 
allertion of the geograpbers. 

‘It is by ome allowed, fays Mr. Stone, that the defcent of 
rivers at a medium is about one foot in two hundred (as Vare- 
nius fays in his geography) and, the river Nile, for example, 
takes its rife at the Lake Zaire, in ten degrees of fouth latitude, 
and runs almoft dire&tly north to the Canobicum Ofium, in the 
thirty-firft degree of north Jatitude, taking a courfe from its 

ipring-head to the fea of forty-one degrees, which makes above 
2850 Englifh miles, allowing 69; miles to each degree ; and 
taking in the bendings of that river, its courfe may be ctti- 
maied at 3000 miles, and allowing one mile of defcent for. 
every 200, the height of the Lake Zaire will be 15 miles ubove 
Rey. Nov. 1767. Bb the 
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the fea-fhore, whereat the river Nile runs into the fea, and the 
tops of the mountains near that lake will be yet higher.’ 

It is furprifing that our Author, of all perfons in the 
world, fhould have recourfe to a mere hypothefis, in 
order to confute the geographers ; he who fo loudly and re. 
peatedly exclaims againft all fallacious affertions and hypo- 
thefes, and will hear of no truth, but what is founded on 
experience ! But here, contrary to his own declarations, he 
founds his reafoning on the mere ip/e dixit of Varenius, and 
then triumpus over the poor geographers, by reafons built on 
fo fable a bafis. But fuppofe one of thefe geographers fhould 
infift, that the aflertions of others, who fay that the defcent of 
rivers is, ata medium, only one mile in a thoufand, are as 
well founded as that of Varenius, and, confequently, have as 
good a right to be believed ; how would Mr. Stone be able to 
anfwer them? for certainly one ip/e dixit is as good as that of 
another, when both are merely conjectural. But as Mr, 
Stone has not thought proper to appeal to experience, in order 
to invalidate the aflertions of geographers, we will have recourfe 
to that touch-ftone of truth, in order to convince our Author 
that he has built his reafoning on a fandy foundation ; and that 
the above affertions of the geographers may fti!l be true, not- 
withftanding what he has advanced to the contrary. 

The ingenious Mr. Smeaton, in a report delivered Iaft year 
to the truftees for improving the navigation of the river Lee, 
obferves, that the defcent or fall of that river, during a courfe 
of more than thirty-one miles, is one hundred and eleven feet, 
or fomething lefs than one mile in 1760. Confequently the 
Lake Zaire, by this computation, founded on aétual expe- 
rience, could not be two miles in height. 

There feems a very remarkable fimilarity between the rivers 
Nile and Lee, with regard to the motion of their currents ; they 
are both navigable, and boats go againft the ftream in both, 
without any great difficulty. And with regard to the cataracts 
of the Nile, fo greatly magnified by the antients, their fall will 
add very little to the general account: for Mr. Norden tells us, 
that the firft catara&t has only about four feet fall. (See Nor- 
den’s Egypt, vol. 11. pag. 115. ot. edit.) And Dr. Pococke fays, 
that when he vifited this famous torrent, the fall was fo little 
that he afked for the cataract at the time he was viewing it. 
See his Obfervations on Egypt, pag. 121. 

Let us now fee what effect a mountain even three miles high has 
with regard tothe fphericity of the earth. The diameter of the 
earth is about 8000 miles ; confequently a mountain three miles 
high is not quite the 2666th part of its diameter, And let us 
fuppofe an artificial globe of 15 inches diameter, and this moun- 
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tain reprefented on the furface of fuch a globe; it will be only 
the 2666th part of its diameter, or the 177 part of an inch; a 
divifion much too {mall to be diftinguifhed by the naked eye, 
and confequently cannot impair its fphericity. The affertion of 
geographers, therefore, may be ftrictly true, notwithftanding 
what our Author has advanced to the contrary. 

Mr. Stone adds fome other proofs from calculations of other 
rivers; but as they are all built on the fame falfe bafis, namely, 
that the fall of rivers, at a medium, is one mile in two hun- 
dred, they merit no farther notice. 

We thal! not follow our Author through the eight fucceed- 
ing propofitions, which are intended to fhew, that no perfon 
can pofitively fay whether the earth bea fphere, or a fpheroid ; 
or if the latter, whether it be an oblate or prolate {pheroid, 
with fome other matters of lefs importance; as his reafoning 
here, like that in the former, are built upon mere conjecture, 
and a defire of cavilling at every thing. It would, therefore, 
only tire the Reader to enumerate them. 

‘ Prop.13. Any mannerof finding the longitude is attended 
with difficulties and uncertainties, and fhould not be approved 
of and ufed, before it be tried by fufficient experience, and 
found to be good. 

‘1, Since the longitude of moft places at land, fays Mr. 
Stone, are found out by the eclipfes of the moon, or thofe of 
Jupiter’s fatellites, it fhould be firft confidered and tried by 
many experiments, whether the fhadow of the earth moves, 
during an eclipfe of the moon, equally, or pafles over equal 
{paces in equal times. If it does not do fo, the longitude of 
the places, determined by this method, will be erroneous ; and 
thefe errors will affe& the finding of the longitude at fea or land 
by a clock or time-piece, or any other way. 

‘2. We are not certain that the parallels of latitude are 

plain figures, much lefs circles; nor whether any of the me- 
ridians be equal circles or ellipfes, or even plain figures ; nor 
whether the earth has any center of magnitude at all; nor 
whether the earth’s axis be a ftrait line or not. Thefe d6ubts 
ought to be removed by fufficient experience; the truth of 
aftronomical and geographical pofitions is rather to be obtained 
from much experience and careful obfervations, than by hypo- 
thetical affertions, wherewith aftronomy, to me, feems to be too 
much clogged and corrupted. 
_* 3. It does not appear to me that men can contrive ~~ 
tme-piece, clock or watch, that will give the true hour in all 
places of the earth, and at all times exactly correfponding with 
that of the fun, at all places and times. 

* 4. Allowing the ingenious Mr. Harrifon’s time-piece to be 
the beft that was ever made to meafute time at fea, or go with 
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the fun; yet I cannot think it can do this laft, but in one place 
of latitude ; becaufe it has been found, by experience, that at 
places of difterent latitudes, the pendulum time-pieces and 
watches do not all go alike, and meafure the fame hour with the 
{un at thofe places ; and the law of this difference between the 
going of the clock, watch or time-piece, and the fun, at diffe. 
rent places and latitudes, being not known, muft neceflarily 
caufe uncertainty and error in the determination of the longi- 
tude by any clock, watch, or time-piece whatfoever. 

¢ Befides, in the fame, or at different places of the earth, 
the going of clocks and watches is confiderably affected by the 
weather; fome going fafter or flower, more at one time than 
another, greater or lefs heat, or moifture of the air, &c. 

¢ Even granting Mr. Harrifon’s, or fome other time-piece, 
will always go at fea, and every where keep time with the fun, 
the longitude cannot then be found by it, unlefs the moment 
of the fun’s meridian altitude be found within certain limits of 

exacétnefs, not eafily obtained from obfervations made with qua- 
drants, &c. at fea. And thefe are liable to errors, more or lefs, 
from feveral caufes. 

¢ 5. For all thefe reafons, and others, whofoever thinks and 
fays, he has found out the longitude by a clock, watch, or any 
other ufeful and eafy way, practicable to all thofe who have the 
direction of a voyage, muit convince us and himfelf by expe- 
rience, that he has really done it.—A few experiments, fuffis 
ciently near the truth, will not be enough; there fhould be, 
at leaft, an hundred made at different times, places and parts of 
the feas. 

‘ 6. I fhould think it would be beft, by this time-keeping 
inftrument, to find the difference of longitude of fome known 
cities and places at land, before the fea-longitude be attempted. 

‘ Ifthe bufinefs fucceeds here, that will be an encourage- 
ment to profecute the thing at fea. If not, the trouble of go- 
ing to fea with the clock or watch, and the expence too wili be 
{fpared. 

‘ But if in one hundred voyages with fuch a time-piece, to dif- 
ferent parts, made in all varieties of weather, times and places, 
thofe voyages have been made fooner, and the fhip’s place and 
track in the ocean better known than by the common methods 
ufed before ; its excellence will then be difcovered and approved, 
and the author rewarded for fuch a difcovery.’ 

We have given the above propofition, with the Author's 
reafoning upon it, merely to fhew the Reader, that nothing 
but impoffibilities will fatisfy Mr. Stone. Railing and carping 
at others feems to be his predominant paffion; and rather than 
acquiefce in any affertions, however rational, he will refer the 
waole to experience, however difficult, and fometimes even 
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impofible to be performed. Thus, for inftance, hé recom- 
mends our finding, by actual experiment, whether the axis of 
the earth be, or be not, a ftrait line. But how is this to be 
done? Why, doubtlefs, by boring a large hole from one pole 
to the other through the center of the earth ; and then, by let- 
ting a heavy body fall at one of the extremities, to obferve, 
very carefully, whether the body defcribes a right line, or not. 
A very curious experiment, and worthy the author! What pity 
the commitiioners of jongitude did not confult Mr. Stone before 
they paid Mr. Harrifon the reward. They would, at leaft, 
have faved the nation’s money for this century ; as one hun- 
dred voyages, to different parts of the world, could not have 
been performed in lefs time. But we have already faid more 
than fufficient on fo ftrange a performance: if any fhould think 
otherwife, they will do well to confult the original. B 
* 





Philofophical Tranfaétions, giving ‘fome Account of the prefent Un- 
dertakings, Studies, and Labours, of the ingenious, in many con- 
fiderable Parts of the World, Vol. LVI. For the Year 1766. 
4to. 10s. in Sheets. Davis and Reymers. 


E fhall begin our review of this 56th Volume of the 
Philofophical Tranfactions with the 

Medical, medico-chemical, and chirurgical papers ; taking them 
in the fame order, in which they ftand in the Tranfactions 
themfelves. 


Article III. 4 letter to Wiltam Heberden, M. D. fellow of the 
royal college of Phyficians in London, and of the reyal foctety, from 
Daniel Peter Layard, M4. D. phyfictants her Royal Highne/s the 
Princefs Dowager of Vales, mimber of the royal college of phy- 
fucians in London ; and of the royal focieties of London and Gottin- 
gen; giving an account of the Somerfham water, in the county of 
Huntingdon ; and tranfmitting a letter from Michael Morris, M. D. 
F. R.S. member of the royal college of phyjicians in London, and 
oy to the Weftminjier hofpital, to Dr. Layard, on the fame 
ubjec?. 

The peculiarities of the Somerfham water are thefe ; that it 
is achalybeate, impregnated with a certain proportion of allum ; 
and that it retains its chalybeate principle little diminifhed, 
‘after being kept for a confiderable time. Dr. Layard’s expe- 
riments, he fays, plainly demonftrate that the following con- 
tents are to be found in the Somerfham water.—1. Iron. 2. 
Diffolved pyrites. 3. A vitriolic acid. 4. A calcarious earth. 
5- An ochre. 6. Selenites. 7. A muriatic falt, which doth 


not cryftallize. 8. Allum.—This fummary will probably 
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afford our readers no very favourable idea of Dr. Layard’s 
chemical abilities: —The contents of this water are more pro- 
perly and concifely chara¢terifed by Dr. Morris, viz. 1. Iron, 
2. Selenite. 3. Allum. 4. Some marine falt, with a little 
allum ard vitriol in the ftate of an aqua magiftra aiuminis et vi- 
trioli, incapable of cryftallization. 


Article XIII. 4 hepatitis, with unfavourable fymptoms, treated 
by Robert Smith, furgeon at Edinburgh, now at Letcefter. 

This inflammation .of the liver terminated in an abfcefs, 
which pointed externally, was opened, the matter difcharged, 
and notwith{tanding the repeated return of fome unfavourable 
fymptoms after the operation, the cure was compleated in ten 
wecks. 


‘a XIV. Experiments on the Peruvian bark, by Arthur Lee, 
M. 


The intention of thefe experiments, fays Dr. Lee, was to 
confirmg the pharmaceutic treatment of this medicine where it 
was juft, to correct it where it was erroneous, or to improve 
it where it was defective.—It appears from Exper. I. that a 
cold aqueous infufion, contains the aromatic part of the bark, 
a little of its refinous, and aconfiderable quantity of its gummy 
part.—Exp. II. that the refiduum from the firft experiment, 
gives a great proportion of refin to fpirit of wine.—Exp. III. 
that in filtering tinctures of the bark made with fpirit, the 
quantity which paffes the filter will be encreafed by preflure— 
Exp. 1V. and V. that the refinous part may be extraéted from 
the internal as well as the external /amine of the bark,—Exp. 
VI. that tinctures made in B. M. are more ftrongly and expe~ 
ditioufly impregnated, than when made in the cold.—Exp. 
VII. that a tinéture of the bark in the cauftic volatile alkali 
does not effervefce with acids.—Exp. VIII. that an aqueous 
infufion of the bark added to the cauftic volatile alkali, does 
not effervefce with acids.—-Exp. IX. that quick-lime diffolved 
in water, on the addition of powdered bark attraéts the fixable 
air of the bark, and is thus reduced; neither affecting the co- 
Jour of violet paper, or precipitating the folution of corrofive 
fublimate in water.— Exp. X. that quicklime is not reduced in 
the fame manner, by the addition of a watry infufion of the 
bark to lime water.—Exp. XI. that a cold infufion of the bark 
in’common water produces no change on the fyrup of violets.— 
Exp. XII, that the bark added to a folution of fal am- 
moniac in wate:, gives a flight colour to the menftruum, but 
that it remains clear and faline as before.—Exp. XIII. that the 
folution of common falt treated in the fame manner, acquires 
a deep red colour, but retains its faline tafte.—Exp. XIV. that 
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a well faturated tin€ture of bark in rectified fpirit of wine being 
added to lime water in the proportion of one third, fuffered an 
‘mmediate decompofition of its refin, as by common water ; 
and in an hour, the lime water made no change in the colour 
of violet paper. Here there feems to have been a double 
elective attraction ; the quicklime attracted the fixed air, and 
was reduced ; the water united with the fpirit, and the refin 
was precipitated.—Exp. XV. that the pure refin of the bark, 
put into lime water, is immediately diflolved, and thé lime 
water reduced.— Exp. XVI. thatthe vitriolic acid precipitates the 
refin fo diflolved.—Exp. X VII. thatcommon water dropped into 
the fame folution unites with it uniformly.—Exp. XVIII. that 
by agitating five grains of the refin with one ounce of water, 
one grain is diflolved.—Exp. XIX. that five grains of the fame 
refin being rubbe@ with an equal quantity of frefh quick-lime, 
and agitated with an ounce of water, four grains were diffo!ly- 
ed—Exp. XX. that fpirit of wine diflolves fome of the gummy 
part of the bark; for the water, which is made ufe of to pre- 
cipitate the refin, after it has pafled the filter, gives a blackifh 
tinge to the folution of vitriol—Exp. XXI. that the refin ob- 
tained by decompofing the fpirituous tin@ure with water, when 
rubbed with quick-lime and then diffolved in water, gives a 
manifeft black tinge to the folution of vitriol—Exp. XXII. 
that the common decoétion, and the cold infufion give the fame 
black colour to folution of vitriol—Exp. XXIII. that what 
fubfides from a common decoction of the bark, and appears 
to be pure refin, when diflolved in {pirit of wine, changes the 
folution of vitriol to a black colour.—Exp. XXIV. that the 
fpirit is faturated with the foluble part of the bark in twenty 
four hours, and confequently does not become ftronger by an 
infufion prolenged to two or three days.—Exp. XXV. that 
cold water will be faturated in twelve hours. Dr. Lee does 
not mention the quantity of bark added to each of thele 
menftrua, 

‘ Thefe are all the pharmaceutic experiments, fays our au- 
thor, I have hitherto made on she Peruvian bark; they were 
intended as a part of a compleat hiftory of this medicine, 
which, though almoft finifhed, an unexpected and indifpen- 
fable call into my own country, prevents me from making 
public. I will juft beg leave to fubjoin a remark, concerning 
the tin@ture of the bark with relied fpirit of wine, prepared 
by heat. I found the filtered water, made ufe of to precipitate 
the refin, fo ftrongly impregnated, as to be more in:enfely 
bitter than the watery inful:ons ; from whence -I conclude, 
that fpirit diffolves not only the refinous, but the gummy part, 
more powerfully than water; and as it is amore expeditious 
way than common decoétion or infufion, it might be more 
cligible for preparing the officinal extraét, 1 have remarked 
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too, that, after one fuch extraction, the remaining bark is al. 
moft wholly infipid, which fhows how great the extra@in 
powcr of fpirit is, when aided by heat. In making this tinc- 
turc, it is neceflary that the {topper be taken out of the phial, 
a little after it has been in the heat, to let the extricated air 
ef{cape, fo that it may afterwards continue ftopped without any 
danger.’ 


Article XVIII. An account of an uncommon large hernia, in a 
letter from Dr. George Carlifle to the right Rev. the Lord Bifhop of 
Carlifle, F. R. 8. 

This paper contains an accurate hiftory of the difle€tion of 
an extraordinary hernia, in which almoft the whole of the in- 
teftinal canal was forced down into the fcrotum, and remained 
in this fituation for many years: the perfon in the mean time 
enjoyed good health; the functions of the body were carried on 
as ufual; and he died at laft from old age. 


Article XX XIII. An account of the extraétion of three inches 
and ten lines of the bone of the upper arm, which was followed by a 
regeneration of the bony matter; with a defcription of a machine 
made ufe of to keep the upper and lower pieces of the bone at their 
proper diftances, during the time that the regeneration was taking 
place: and which may alfo be of fervice in fractures happening near 
the head of that bone. By Mr. Le Cat, profeffir of anatomy and 
furgery at. Rouen, member of feveral academies, and F, R. 8. 
Tranflated from the French by ‘*f. O. Fufiamond, furgeon to the firft 
troop of herfe grenadier guards. 

Mr. Le Cat in the year 1751, communicated to the academy 
at Rouen the cafe of Charles Lahee, a child of three years old, 
from whom he had extracted an entire tibia, exoftofed and ca- 
rious in its whole extent: this great deficiency of bony fub- 
{tance was entirely fupplied again by nature, and the patient ac- 
quired ‘a new tibia much firmer than that which he had loft.— 
“The cafe here related is that of a man of forty one years: there 
was a fimilar regeneration of bone, and the more extraordinary 
on account of his age: for the machine and other contrivances 
we muft refer to the paper irfelf. 


Article XX XVIII. An account of a fuccefsful operation for the 
hydrops pectcris, by William Moreland, furgeon at Greenwich; 
communicated by WY. Watfon, M. D. F.R. S. 

‘ As very few inftances are to be met with in medical or 
chirurgical writers, of the fuccefsful opening of the thorax in 
the dropfy of the breaft; the following perfon’s cafe, who was 
preferved by it in the moft imminent danger of death, may en- 
courage others under fimilar circumftances to perform the ope- 
ration, which has hitherto been very rarely attempted. 

¢ Anne Harmfworth of Crooms Hill, Greenwich, of a thin, 
hectic habit of body, and fubjeét to defluctions on the yr ake 
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shout the latter end of the year 1760, complained of a fmart, 
} hooting pain in her right fide, which fomewhat affected her 
breaft. Her evacuations by ftool and urine were by no means 
gefcient, nor was there any remarkable appearance on the part 
fected. <A blifter was applied, and oily medicines given, 
which relieved her ina few days, yet not fo intirely but that 
fhe had returns of the pain at different times, though not fuf- 
fcient to make her apply for advice, till Nov. 1762, when fhe 
was feized with a much greater degree of the fame kind of pain, 
aitended with difficulty of refpiration, a fenfe of weight on 
thediaphragm, and a quick pulfe, with a little more heat than 
ufual. 

‘On the 18th of December, I faw her, for the firft time, 
with Mr. Mills, a furgeon at Greenwich, when fhe related to 
me the above complaints, now much augmented, having a 
fenfe of fulnefs in that fide (which was ready to burft, as the 
termed it) and an evident fluctuation in the right cavity of the 
thorax. But her left fide was free from complaint. She made 
very little urine, and that limpid. The expectorant medi- 
cines (blifter and cathartic) were adminiftered without the leaft 
relief; her fymptoms gradually increafing. 

‘On the ft of Jan. 1763, fhe could breathe in no other fitua- 
tion than that of the thorax being brought forward to the knees, 
in which pofture fhe continued till the 3oth of January, when 
finding the ribs elevated exceedingly, and the right fide of the 
thorax uniformly diftended, with every other reafon tending 
toconfirm the notion of a fluid’s being lodged there: we, in 
company with Mr. William Sharp (whofe opinion we had, 
this day, requefted) propofed the operation to her, which the 
prefent preflure of her difeafe, and the little probability of her liv- 
ing long in that ftate, determined her to confent to. 

‘i, then, in prefence of Mr, William Sharp, furgeon to 
St. Bartholomew’s, and Mr. Mills, made an incifion, about 
four inches long, between the fixth and feventh ribs (reckon 
ing upwards) and about half way between the fpine and fter- 
hum into the cavity of the thorax, and difcharged from thence 
feven pints of limpid ferum. Immediately the difficulty of 
breathing was removed, but a faintnefs fucceeding feemed to 
endanger her for a fhort time, occafioned more by the fudden 
removal of the preflure from the lungs, than any other incon- 
venience from the operation, the lofs of blood being very incon- 
fiderable. 

‘ From this time to the next morning, the urine was fe- 
creted and difcharged to the quantity of three pints more than 
fhe had drank. On the firft drefling, the next day, there iflued 
about a fpoonful of ferum, but none afterwards: and though 
fhe remained weak and faint fer feveral days, yet fhe had no 
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other inconvenience, from the time of the operation to that 
of the cicatrization of the wound, which was compleated in 
lefs than a month ; the wound having been dreffed fuperficia}) 
the whole time. y 

‘ It may be remarked, that, though, at the time of the 
operation, fhe was two months gone with child, the neverthe. 
lefs compleated her pregna‘icy, and is now in as good a ftate 
as fhe had enjoyed for many years before.’ 


Astronomy, &c. 


We have three aftronomical papers by M. Meffier. The 
firft gives an account of a folar eclipfe, obferved Auguft 16, 
1765, at Colombes, near Paris: the fecond, is an account of 
another folar eclipfe on Auguft 5, 1766. and the third, con. 
tains the difcovery of two new comets. There are three other 
papers likewife on the above eclipfes, one by profeffor Lulofs ; 
the other two by the Prince Decroy: the one made his obfer- 
vations at Leyden, the other at Calais —M. Mallet aftronomer 
royal at Upfal, gives an accurate account of the tranfit of 
Venus over the fun, June 6, 1761, and in another article he 
gives the theory of the parallaxes of altitude for the {phere.— 
Mr. Brice has given a fhort and diftin& account of a comet 
feen at Kirknewton April 11, 1766, and the laft paper in this 
clafs, isa letter from Mr. Wargentin of Stockholm, giving 
a new method of determining the longitude of places, from 
obfervations of the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatellites. 

Article XVI. Contains a propofal by Mr. Michell, for mea- 
furing degrees of longitude upon parallels of the equator.— 
Several fteps have already been taken towards difcovering the 
figure of the earth, by meafuring the length of a degree of the 
meridian in different latitudes, 

¢ But what would tend yet more, fays Mr. Michell, to de- 
termine this matter, would be the meafurement of degrees of 
longitude, as well as thofe of latitude. Aftronomers have in- 
deed exprefled their wifhes that this might be done; and tho’ 
no attempt has been hitherto made towards it, yet, as it is 
probable, that {uch meafurements may fome time or other take 
place, it will not be amils to fuggeft a method, which will ad- 
mit of more exactnefs than any I have feen propofed for this 
purpofe, all of which, depending upon an obfervation of the 
time, are therefore liable to an error of fifteen feconds of 4 
degree for every fecond of time ; but the method, I mean to 
recommend, ftands upon the fame foundation with the meafure- 
ment of adegree of the meridian, and, the inftruments being 
equally good, and the number of miles to be meafured tbe 
fame, the exactnefs of it, to that of a degree of the se 
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gil be in the proportion of the fine of the latitude to the 

naius Very nearly. . 3 

‘| muft not, fays Mr. Michell at the conclufion, difmifs the 
t fubje&t, without obferving, that, by means of the 

joveementioned method, a country not too near the equator, 

wrattended with any other unfavourable circumftances, might 





1}, laid down with wonderful exactnefs. By running a great 


cle nearly eaft and weft through the midit of it, we fhould 


| «tthe longitude of all the places, the great circle pafled over ; 


nd if, by means of the meridian télefcope, we fhould trace 
neridians through a few of thefe places, as far north and fouth, 
wthe furvey was intended to be carried, we fhould then have 


i, number of ftations, in feveral parts of the country, whofe 
| ingitudes, with refpect to one another, would be very accu- 


ntely determined, and to which other places might eafily be 
eferred, when the length of a degree of longitude in thofe 
(uations Was known.’ 

We fhall now proceed to the 


ANTIQUITIES. 
The firft article which occurs under this head, contains Mr, 
Swinton’s remarks on the Palmyrene in{cription at Geive. An 


j inccurate tranfcript of this infcription was communicated fome 


time ago by Sic. Pictro della Valle, and publifhed in the 48th 
ylume of the Philofophical Tranfactions.—The infcription as 
tere given by Mr. Swinton, is taken from the ftone itfelf, 
which is now in the poffeffion of the Earl of Befborough. 
In Englifh the infcription runs thus: To Jupiter THE 

THUNDERER FOR EVER BE REVERENCE—AGATHANGELUS 

DEDICATED TO HIM THIS COVERED BED. Thofe of our 

readers who would fee a more particular account of thefe beds 

of ftate, together with anumber of fimilar infcriptions, may 

confult, Seller, Antiquit. of Palmyra,.—We have next Mr. 

Swinton’s account of an inedited coin of the Emprefs Crif- 

pina, the wife of Commodus. He thinks that from the in- 

ription on this coin,: we are enabled to amend the corrupted 

propername of a town in Ptolemy ;—and that this town, viz. 

Dardanofla or Daranifla, was fubjected to Commodus when he 

prefided over the Roman world.—We have likewife by the fame 

author, a defcription of two curious Parthian coins, never hi- 

therto publifhed. 

The only remaining article in this clafs is a letter from Ed- 
Ward Wortley Montagu, Efq; containing an account of his 
journey from Carroin Egypt, to the written mountains in the- 
(efart of Sina1.—In this journey, Mr. Montagu was parti-. 
ular in his furvey of the red fea and its coaft, which:way it 
Was that Pharaoh and his hoft advanced, and in what part they 
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were overwhelmed. The ftone likewife, which Motes ftrucy 
twice ; and the infcriptions on what are called the Written 
mountains, excited our author’s particular attention, From 
Mr. Montagu’s criticifms on thefe and fome other particulars 
he appears to be well verfed in the Mofaic antiquities. —A fter 
defcribing Hagar Moufa, or the ftone of Mofes; he proceeds 
to the written mountains. 

‘ We went down, fays Mr. M. a large valley to the weft, to. 
wards the fea, and pafled the head of a valley, a part of the 
defart of Sin, which feparates the mountains of Pharan from 
thofe which run along the coaft, and the fame plain, which we 
had pafied from Tor. We had fcarce entered thefe mountains, 
and travelled an hour, when after paffing a mountain -where 
there were vifible marks of an extinguifhed fubterraneous fire, 
we faw, on our left hand, a {mall rock, with fome unknown 
characters cut onit, not ftained upon it, as thofe hitherto met 
with; and, in ten minutes, we entered a valley fix miles 
broad, running nearly north and fouth, with all the rocks 
which enclofe it on the weft fide, covered with charaéters, 
Thefe are what are called Gebel El Macaatab, the written 
mountains. On examining thefe characters, I was greatly dif- 
appointed, in finding them every where interfperfed with figures 
of men and beafts, which convinced me they were not written 
by the Ifraelites ; for if they had been after the publication of 
fhe law, Mofes would not have permitted them to engrave 
images, fo immediately after he had received the fecond com- 
mandment: if they went this way, and not along the coaft, 
they had then no characters, that we know of, unlefs fome of 
them were {killed in hieroglyphics, and thefe have no connec- 
tion with-them. It will be difficult to guefs what thefe in- 


{criptions are; and, I fear, if ever it is difcovered, they will . 


be found fcarce worth the pains. If conje€ture be permitted, 
I will give my very weak thoughts. They cannot have been 
written by Ifraelites, or Mahometans, for the above reafon; 
and if by Mahometans, they would have fome refemblance to 
fome forts of Cuphic characters, which were the charaéters 
ufed in the Arabic language, before the introduction of the 
prefent Arabic letters. ‘The firft MSS. of the Alcoran were 
in Cuphic: there is a very fine one at Cairo, which I could 
not purchafe, for it is in the principal Mofque ; and the Iman 
would not fteal it for me, under four hundred fequins, { 200 
Thefe have not the leaft refemblance to them: Saracen cha- 
racters are very unlike; befides, I fhould place them higher 
than the Hegira. I think it then not unprobable, that they 
were written in the firft ages of Chriftianity, and perhaps the 
very firft; when, I fuppofe, pilgrimages from Jerufalem to 
Mount Sinai were fafhionable, confequently frequent and nu- 
merous, 
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by the new Chriftian Jews, who believed in Chrift; 


re [ fhould believe them Hebrew characters, ufed vul- 


ly by the Jews about the time of Chrift.’ : 
Phe following extract is part of what Mr. Montagu obferves 
‘i refpect to the red fea.—‘* The third day, fays he, from 
Ki@place, (viz, the valley of the written mountains) travelling 
sftward, we encamped at Sarondou, as the journal calls it 5 
wt it is Korondel, where are the bitter waters, Marah. f 
ried if the branches of any of the trees had any effect on the 
yers; but found none: {fo the effet mentioned in Scripture 
mut have been miraculous, ‘Thefe waters at the {pring are 
mewhat bitter and brackifh, but as every foot they run over 
te fand is covered with bituminous falts, grown up by the ex- 
five heat of the fun, they acquire much faltnefs and bitter- 


} x, and very foon become not potable. This place, off which 
the fhips caft anchor, is below the fand, which I mentioned 


fore, near the Birque Korondel. After nine hours and a half 
march we arrived, and encamped at the defert of Shur, or 
Sur, The conftant tradition is, that the [fraelites af- 
waded from the fea here; this is oppofite to the plain, Ba- 
ich, to which the above-mentioned pafs in the mountains 
kd. From this place the openings in the mountains appear 
agreat crack, and may be called a Mouth, taking Hiroth for 
an appellative.. However, I fhould rather adopt the fignifica- 
tion of liberty. It would hardly have been neceflary for the 
Jirelites to pafs the fea, if they were within two or three 
niles of the northern extremity of the golf; the fpace of at 
not two miles, the breadth of the golf at Suez, and at moft 
thee foot deep at low water, for it is then conftantly waded 
wer, could not have contained fo many people, or drowned 
Pharaoh’s army. ‘There would have becn little necefflity for 
bis cavalry and chariots to precipitate themfelves after a number 
of people on fout, incumbered with their wives, children, and 
baggage ; when they could foon have overtaken them with 
going fo little about. hefe reafons, added to the fignificant 
mimes of the places, T'auriche Leni Ifrael, road of the chil- 
den of Ifrael ; Attacah, Deliverance, Pibahiroth, whether an 
ppellative or fignificative; Badeah, new thing, or miracle; 
Bachorel Polfum, fea of deftruction ; convince me, that. the 
litaelites entered the fea at Badeah, and no where elfe. Be- 
ides, all the reft of the coaft from Suez, and below Badeah, 
Steep rocks, fo there muft have been another miracle for 
them to defcend : the current too fets from this place where we 
facamped, toward the oppofite fhore, into the pool Birque Pha- 
fone, Pool of Pharoah, where, the tradition is, his noft was 
“owned: a current, formed, 1 fuppofe, by the falling and 
thing of one watery wall on the other, and driving it down: 
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a current, perhaps, by God permitted to remain ever fince, j, 
memoriam rei; the diftance to the bitter waters is about thirty 

miles.’ 
The papers in natural-philofophy, natural-hiftory, che. 
miftry, and electricity, will be given in another review, D 
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Pee, 
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MiscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 10. 4 faithful Narrative 4 Faéis, relative to the late: Prefen. 
tation of Mr. s tothe Rectory of Al—w—le in Northamp- 
tonfhire : fetting forth the Manner in which the fame was obtained 

from the Patron, and the fubfequent Conduc? of Mr. M—~n and 

Mr. H. s. Towhich are annexed fome Remarks on a Many. 
feript Narrative fubfcribed M. M. 8vo. 1s. Printed for 
the Author. 
HE accufation brought by Mr. Kimpton (the patron who pre. 
fented the living of Aldwincle to Mr. Haweis) againft the faid 

Mr. H. and againft the Rev. Mr. Madan, who had recommended Mr. 
H. to Mr, K. has made much noife in the world. From the perufal of 
Mr. K.’s faithful narrative of the tranfaction, many impartial readers 
have been led to conclude, that the patron was, in plain Englith, 
trick’d out of a living worth upwards of one thoufand pounds; without 
having been able to obtain any kind of recompence or {atisfaction for 
the fame. The charge, indeed, feems to lie very heavy againft both 
Mr. H. and his friend Mr. M. and is attended on their part, (if Mr. 
K.’s account may be entirely depended on) with the higheft circumftance 
of aggravation ; viz. that of adding barbarous, unrelenting cruelty, to 
the meaneft fraudulency, and difhonefty. From this charge, the prin- 
cipal articles of which will prefently appear, Mr. Madan has endea- 
youred to vindicate himfelf, in the pamphlet which is the fubject of the 
next enfuing article, viz. 

Art. 11. An Anfwer to a Pamphlet, entitled, A faithful Narrative 
of Faéts, relative to the Prefentation of Mr. H——s to the 
Re&tory of Aldwincle, &c. By M. Madan. 8vo. 15, 
Dilly. 

Mr. Madan has prefixed, to this anfwer, an introductory difcourle, 
in which he explains the nature of fiony, and of the laws againft that 
crime, as it is now underftood, and applied to the fale of ecclefialtical 
preferments. He then proceeds to give what he calls 4 true fate of fae, 
relating to the prefen:ation of his afliftant,Mr. H, to the rectory of Ald- 
wincle; in the courfe of which fome very material circumftances are 
related in a manner widely different from that in which they were meo- 
tioned by Mr. Kimpton: and which, if they can be well fupported by 
Mr, M. will go a great way towards wining off the odium cait on the 
two reverend gentlemen, in the Fait//ul Narrative. 'n the latter part of 
the pamphlet, which is partieularly en ited An Anfwer to the Faithful 
Narrative, Mr. M. dire&tly charges Mr. K with tome very grofs mi 


_ Feprefentations, and falfhoods; and, on the whole, endeavours to er 
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ris readers 2 Very difadvantageous idea of Mr. K.’s character. On this 


f attempting to clear one’s own reputation, by attacking that 
ae i a fhall make no particular remark; but will pro- 


seed, immediately, to give our Readers a farther account of this difpute, 
tom a tract entitled, 
art. 12. Remarks on the Anfwer of the Rev. Mr. M——n, to the 

Faithful Narrative, &%c. By a Byftander. 8vo. 1s. Lee. 

This Byftander has, with commendable moderation, examined Mr, 
yadan's own ftate of the matter in difpute between him and Mr. Kimp- 
on; and we fhall make a few extracts from this review of the con- 
roverfy, from whence our Readers will be enabled to form a tolerable 
indgment of the merits of the cafe. 

The Remarker fets out with declaring himfelf unknown to, and alto- 

ther unconnected with, any of the parties concerned in the tranfac- 
tion which is the fubjeét of his prefent enquiry; that he has no views 
of any kind from this publication ; and that he is only defirous of preé 
yenting aman, whom he believes to have been already injured, from 
being farther injured by artful mifreprefentation : in fhort, that he de- 
{res only to promote, in this affair, the interefts of truth and of juftice. 
—His fummary view of the tranfaction runs thus : 

‘Mr. John Kimpton, a per‘on in very moderate circumftances, pof- 
fled, in right of his wife, one third of the advowfon of Aldwinckle. 
Suppofing this to be a faleable ching as advowfons or rights of prefen- 
tation to benefices are frequently fold, he purchafed the other two thirds 
of his wife’s fitters for 7001. though it was with fome difficulty that he 
aifed that fum. The living becoming vacant, he treated with a perfon 
about the prefentation, who was to have given him 11001. for it. But 
this treaty was on fome account or other broken of, within fourteen 
days of a lapfe. In this fituation he applied to the Rev. Mr. Brewer at 
Stepney, who advifed him to go to the Rev. Mr. M—n, and acquaint 
him with his cafe, telling him, that ‘* in him he would be fure of a good 
nan, a counfellor, and a friend.” Accordingly they went to Mr, M—n, 
whom they tound at the Lock Chapel. This gentleman, upon hearing 
the cafe, it appears, told Mr. K. that a void prefentation could not be 
legally fold, but that he muft prefent fomebody to the living, or that 
it mutt lapfe to the bifhop. And if Mr. K. gave the living away, he 
recommended his affiflant Mr. H. who was then in the veftry, as a pro- 
per perfon to take it. Accordingly a few days after Mr. K. prefented 
the living to Mr. H. without having any reafon, as Mr. M. and Mr, 
H. declare, to expeét from Mr, H, either a valuable confideration, or 
arefignation, Mr. K. on the other hand affirms, he underftood and 
expected that Mr. H. would refign when he required him, or purchafe 
theadvowfon. However, Mr. H. has had the living about four years, 
and choofes to keep it; by which Mr._K. has loft 7001. befides the 
value of a third fhare of the right of prefentation. Mr. K. therefore 
now complains of the injury done him. How far Mr. K, appears to 
be right, we fhall now proceed to enquire, by making fome obferva- 
tons on the anfwer which has been made to his complaint, by Mr. 

—n. 

‘ The anfwer begins with fome obfervations on the nature of fimony. 
As to this, there are but few perfons who will not readily admit, that 
Would Le much better, if ecclefiaftical livings were not fold at all; 
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bug it is well known that they are frequently fold; and nothing that jg 
faid of fimony does particularly affect Mr. K. He underftood little of 
ecclefiattical law ; and wanted only to make that advantage of hig 
right of prefentation which is frequently done. The quettion therefore 
js not whether fimony be legal or juftifiable, but whether Mr. M. and 
Mr, H. have acted in a fair, honelt, fincere, and candid manner with 
Mr. K—n.’ 

‘The Remarker now proceeds, in the following manner, to examine 
the ftate of faéts which Mr. M. produces, in juftification of himfelf and 
Mr. Haweis. 

‘ In the firft interview Mr. M. had with Mr, K. at the Lock Chapel, 
Feb. 17, 1764, Mr. M. acknowledges, that Mr. K. freely acquainted 
him, that he had been in treaty about the fale of the living, with fome 
perfons who were to have given him 1100 1. for it, but had gone off 
from their bargain. © In anfwer to this 1t appears, that Mr. M. told 
him, that “by the laws of the land a void prefentation could 
not be fold; to which Mr. K. replied, ** that he did not 
know that; but fhou!d be glad if he would advife him what to 
do.” The converfation was, according to Mr. M,’s reprefentation, 
continued in the following manner. Mr. M. “ There are but two 
things to be thought of; the one is, that you muft prefent fomebody 
to the living, or that it muft lapfe to the bifhop ; for fold it cannot be, 
the Jaws both civil and ecclefiaftical are againft it.” Mr. K. ‘I donot 
want to infringe upon the rules of the church.” Mr, M. * Then, Sir, 
you muft prefent, or Jet it lapfe ; there is no other lawful way of difpo- 
fing of it.” Mr, K. ** 1 do not know any body to prefent ; can you 
recommend a perfon to me.” Mr. M. “ [ fuppofe you would chufe 
a minifler who would faithfully difcharge his duty to the people.” Mr, 
K. “ Undoubtedly I fhould.’”. Mr. M. ** Then, Sir, I cannot recom- 
mend you to a better man than my affiftant Mr. H—s, who is now in 
the veitry : if you pleafe we will go into the veftry and talk the matter 
over with him *.” 

‘ This part of the converfation is fhort, but very interefting, as it 
contains Mr, M.’s advice to Mr. K. and Mr. K.’s manner of receiving 
it. The advice fo far as refpects the giving of the living to Mr, H. ap- 
pears to be dictated by a regard to his friend Mr. H. but not by any 
concern for the intereft of Mr. K. though confulted by him as a friend. 
It was fuch kind of advice as mutt effectually defeat Mr. K.’s intention 
of making that advantage he legally might have done of his right, and 
deprive him of all hope of that relief from it, which his circumftances 
required. How much he ftood in need of relief, Mr. M. himfelf in- 





* « The above is the account that Mr, M—n himfclf gives of this 
converfation, and which, therefore, may naturally be fuppofed to be 
in favour of that fide which he efpoufes. The.account given by Mr. 
K—n is confiderably different; and if admitted to be a true account, 
would make the behaviour of Mr. M. and Mr. H. appear in a fomewhat 
worfe light. We have, however, throughout the whole of this pamph- 
Jet, drawn our inferences and reafoned only from Mr M.’s own account 
of the affair; and even from that their conduct will appear to be, in out 
apprehenfion, very indefenfible.’ 
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forms us in the following terms, ‘* His diftreffes, fays he, were great, 
his creditors many, and by what I have fince heard impatient, fo that 
he was obliged to make over part of the advowfon as a fecurity for their 
debts; nay, he had borrowed the greateit part of the purchafe money, 
which had confiderably increafed their demands.” Indeed Mr, M.’s 
zeal to prevent Mr. K. from doing an illegal action, and a view to ferve 
Mr. H. feem to have made him overlook entirely Mr. K.’s intereft, 
about which he was then confulted; though Mr. K. by Mr, M.’s ac- 
knowledgment, had juft before told him, that if the living went from 
him in a manner equivalent to what was now propofed, it would bea 
dreadful lofs to him, But Mr. M. fays, ‘* As for the foolifh argument 
which has been made ufe of, to inflame the minds of ignorant people 
againit Mr. FH. and myfelf, thac K. was poor, and therefore I ought to 
have advifed him how to feil the prefentation, and not have fuffered 
him to have given it away: it is too abfurd to need an anfwer.” Be it 
fo: but was it not equally abiurd and foolifh, to recommend to a man 
ia Mr. K.’s circumftances, a method of giving away his right on the 
moft difadvantageous terms he poflibly could for himfeif? Had Mr. M. 
himfelf been in the condition he reprefents Mr, K, to be at this time, 
furrounded with duns, and diftrefles, he would probably have thought 
the advice very foolifh and very unkind. Would not Mr. M—n’s in- 
vention, under fuch circumftances, have furn‘fhed him with fome better 
method of giving away this living, than that he propofed to Mr. K. 
and which method might have been taken without violating the law ? 

‘The next thing that appears in this converfation, is, the manner 
in which Mr. K, is faid to have received this advice. Mir, M. having 
made Mr. K. feniible that the living muft be given away, Mr. K. Mr. 
M. tells us, made this calm aniwer. ‘* I do not know any body to pre- 
fent; can you recommend a perfon to me?” Strange! Mr. K. who is 
reprefented as wanting to make a corrapt bargain; and who is likewife 
faid by Mr, M. to have been many years a dittreffzd and needy man, 
who had fixed on this advowfon, in order to affift in repairing his for- 
tunes, and paying his debts: this interefted and defigning man, is here 
reprefented to have clofed immediaiely with the propofal of giving away 
the living, without any limitation or condition in his own behalf; and 
accordingly Mr. M. propofes Mr. H, as a proper perfon to take it. 
Reader, is it probable that the truth has not been difguifed or con- 
cealed, in this important part of the converfation? I: it poffible that 
Mr. K. fhould be {fo totally regardlefs of his own intereit and views, as 
to ac in this manner? or if he did, would he not have been generally 
confidered as a lunatic or a fool, and treated accordingly ? 

* This converfation appears by Mr, M.’s account to have paffed be- 
tween himfelf and Mr. K. in the chapel; and from thence Mr. M. con- 
ducts him to the veftry, where they Joined company with Mr. B. and 
Mr.H. Mr. M, then told Mr. H. that Mr. K. hada living void, that 
he wanted a perfon whom he might prefent, and that he had recom- 
mended im to Mr. K. Some converfation then patied about the ad- 
vowfon, two thirds of the right to which had, it appears, been bought 
by Mr. K, of his two fitters for 7001. the other third being’ vefted in 
himfelf, in right of his wife, who was cne of the coheireffes to whom 
this advowfon defcended. 

Rev, Nov. 1767. Ce ‘ Mr. 
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‘Mr. K. having now recovered his fenfes, which appear before to 
have been loft, he begins to taik with a view to his own intereft, and 
therefore propofes that Mr H_ fhould take the living to prevent the 
lapfe, and refign it when Mr. K. fhould have completed his intention 
in regard to a purchafer. ‘lhis propofal Mr. H. we are told, abfo- 
Jutely reje&ted, refuling to take the living on any terms of refignation, 
or any conditions whatfoever. Mr. M, then faid, * Surely Mr, K; 
does not know the oath againft fimony ; I defire he may hear it, and 
then he will fee for himfelf, that all bargains of this kind are attended 
with perjury.”’ Accordingly Mr. M. ordered a perion to fetch a large 
prayer-book out of the chapel, which being brought, he read the oath 
aloud, and afterwards proceeded to expatiate for a confiderable time on 
the nature of fimoniacal contracts. What followed we will relate in 
Mr. M.’s own words, ‘* Mr. K. finding himfelf in fuch a fituation, 
lamented himfelf, and repeated, ** This living will be my ruin, If I 
‘** cannot difpofe of the advowfon for 1100]. I amruined.” Mr, H, 
faid, ‘* he was forry for it; but would have nothing to do with the 
‘« living, unlefs he would prefent him to it, rather than let it lapfe to 
«* the bifhop.” On Mr. K.’s mentioning again his great diftrefs on the 
oceafion, Mr. H. {poke to the following effect ; ** 1 with I could help 
«* you, Sir; but | cannot as the cafe ftands. 1 will fland in the gap for 
“* you, if I could with a clear confcience. T will tell you what I will 
*¢ do, I will go with you to the bifhop, and inform him of all the cir- 
** cumftances, and if he will wave the oath, and confent that I tha? 
“«« hold it for a time, | will ftand in the gap for you with all my heart.” 
Mr. K. feemed much obliged to Mr. H. and faid he would confider of 
it, and come to us the next morning. We then took our leave, and 

arted.”” 

, ‘ We will now, fays the Remarker, follow Mr. M. and Mr. H. 
home, and there we fhall find them agreeing that the offer which had 
juft been made by Mr. H., to affiit Mr. K. was fimoniacal. A moft un- 
lucky difcovery for poor K—n ! 

‘ ‘The next morning being Saturday the 18th, Mr. K. it appears 
came again to Mr. M.’s; and for what paffed there, attend to Mr. 
M.’s own words. ‘* The difcourfe about the bifhop was refumed : 
and I do remember full well my repeating the above reafons againit it*. 
The matter then ftood juft as it did before going to the bifhop had been 


talked of. Mr. H, faid he could have nothing to do with the living, © 


upon any terms or conditions whatfoever ; ror would he have any 
thing to fay to it, except Mr. K. thought fit to prefent him to it, rather 
_ than let it lapfe to the bifhop.” Mr. K. faid, ** he could not prefent 
him that morning, having in his way to my houfe called on his attor- 
ney, who told him fomebody concerned in the late tranfaétion had 
{ome farther propofals to make about it ; therefore he cou!d not pre- 


_ feot Mr. H. then.” He faid, “ he did not expeét any thing to be 


done, and would come on Mondav, and give Mr. H, the living.” __ 


* * [he reaious here reterred «0, are, 1a Mr. M.’s own words. ut, 

“© As it would be afking him to do a thing, which, I apprehended, he 

had no power to do; for as the oath is appointed by law, he had no 

ower to wave it. 2zdlv, The tranfaétion would, I apprehended, be, 

notwithitanding, /oniacal, and it would appear to be aiking the bifhop 
to help forward a /imoniacal bargain.” M 
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«Mr. K. who at the laft meeting, when no affiftance had been yet offered 
him, is reprefented to have cried out ruiz, ruin, fo bitterly, as to 
make an impreffion even upon Mr. H.; this man, being in the fame 
diftrefsful circumftances, and without hope of relief from them; nay 
worfe, being difappointed in the pleafing expectation with which he had 
been flattered the evening before; this very man, is here reprefented to 
have made anfwer to all thefe foriowful tidings, with all the calmnefs of 
a ftoic, “* L will come on Monday, and give Mr. H. the living.” Is 
this credible ; it is certain, that Mr. K. muft have entertained a more 
favourable notion of the terms upon which he was going to give away 
the living, than is here reprefented, or he would not have agreed di- 
rectly to a propofal fo ruinous to himfelf, But what muft be thought 
of his conduét, when he even makes an apology for not immediately 
compleatina his ruin ? Indeed his behaviour is too inconfiltent and ab- 
{urd to be accounted for, without fuppofing that he underitood the 
terms quite the reverfe.’ 

* On the Monday morning following, fays Mr. M. Mr. K. came 
again to my houfe, after having fent a letter on the Sunday to Mr. H. 
to let him know that he intended to cal! upon him, and prefent him to 
the living. Mr. K. accordingly came, and faid, ‘* Iam come, accord- 
ing tomy promife, to give you the living.” Atthe fame time Mr. K, la- 
mented his fituation in itrong terms. I faid, ‘* it could not be helped, he 
fhould have taken proper advice before he laid out his money, now it was 
too late, he muft either prefent, or it muft lapfe to the bifhop; no other 
way could perjury and fimony be avoided.” ‘* Well, fays Mr. K. it is too 
late now to extricate my/lelf, or words to that effeét, and [ will give Mr. H. 
the prefentation.” Mr. H. faid, ** Very well, Sir; but me notice [ 
will have nothing to do with it upon any terms or conditions whatfo- 
ever. If you give it me out and out, fo; if vot, 1 will have nothing 
to do with it.” This was repeated more than once, or words to this 
effect; and Mr. K. acquiefced in it; nor did Mr. H. or myfelf enter- 
tain a {ufpicion to the contrary; Mr. K. having faid more than once, 
* As | muff part with the living, I am glad to give it you, Sir;” or 
words to that effet. A prefentation was then fent for and filled up, 
and figned by Mr, K. with which Mr, H. went to wait on the Bifhop of 
Peverborough.”’ 

‘ Mr. K. according to this account, came on Monday morning to 
give away the living: butin a quite different temper to what he was on 
Saturday ; that is, lamenting his fituation in {trong terms, and declaring, 
“ It is too late now to extricate myfelf.” Here Mr. K. feems in a fit 
of defpair to have been blind to his own intereft, or he might have feen 
that all hope was notvloft ; as he could have had recourfe to his own and 
firft projeét (as Mr. M. ftiles i:) of putting in an o/d incumbent. Did 
hot Mr. M. and Mr. H. know that this might have been done, and 
that Mr. K, could then have fold hig right to the advowfon, to much 
greater advantage than could poflibly be done if he prefented the livin 
to Mr, H,? Was it impoffible to find an elderly man properly qualified 
for the living ? Did they net know that Mr. K.’s circumftances required, 
nay juftice demanded, that he fhould make the beit advantage*he legally 
might of tis right > For Mr. M. tells us, that Mr. K. was obliged to 
make over part of the advowfonas a fecurity for his debts; nay, he had 
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borrowed the greateft part of the purchafe-money, which had confider- 
ably increafed their demands. But it is now too late, fays Mr. M. you 
mutt either prefent, or it muft lapfe to the bifhop. True partly: but 
he might have prefented it on more advantageous terms than to Mr, H, 
The litile friendfhip Mr. M. and Mr. H. had fhewn towards Mr. K, 
never furely could have induced him to facrifice himfelf, his family, 
his creditors, to ferve Mr. H, if he had feen clearly what he was about, 
Indeed his conduét here appears ab/folutcly inconfiftent and abfurd; and 
muft, we think, be mifreprefented, or the man have loft the ule of his 
reafon for a time,’ 

Having now got to the end of the treaty, our Author proceeds to 
offer a few obfervations upon it. ‘ It is remarkable, fays he, that this 
important tranfaction was begun and finifhed in ¢/ree days. Is it not 
extraordinary, that a man in Mr. K.’s circumftances fhould be fo hafty 
to complete his own ruin, admitting he agreed to the terms Mr. M. and 
Mr. H. wou'd be underfiood he did ; and notallow himfelf time to try any 
other method, when it appears there were about fix days to come of a lapfe? 
Indeed {uch extraordinary conduét exceeds belief.—It is likewife very re- 
markable, that during the whole covrfe of this treaty, not a fingle fyllable 
appears to have been faid either by Mr. M. or Mr, H. that Mr. K,. was 
not to expe any benefit from the living, if it were given to Mr. H. 
All that appears to have been infifted on, admitting the moft favour- 
zble conftruction of the treaty in Mr. M, and H.’s behaif, was, that 
the living fhould be given to Mr. H. out and out, without limitation or 
condition. But when Mr. K.’s ruinous circumitances are confidered, 
and the long and eager expectation he had formed of making fome ad- 
vantage of his right, it muft furely appear ftrange, that neither Mr. M. 
nor Mr. H. thought of giving-any intimation of this kind, in juftice to 
themfelves, that they might not afterwards bear the blame of being in 
any degree acceflary to his ruin; and in charity to the man, who was 
evidently blinded to his own intereft. Indeed if Mr, K. could a& in 
the manner he is reprefented to have done, how very tender of doin 
what might have the appearance_of an injury, ought thofe perfons to 
have been, who had to deal with a man fo extremely weak ?? 

The Remarker now returns to the ftate of facts. In March, 1764, 
Mr, H. gets inilitution, and then goes into the country to be inducted, 
and take pofieffion. ‘ From this time, fays he, to November 1764, 
Mr. M tells us, Mr. K. intimated nothing of an expected refignation ; 
but on the coutrary appeared to be on the mott friendly terms with Mr. 
H. However this be, it certainly affords an argument greatly in Mr. 
k.’s favour, uniefs it can be proved that he had any particular occafion 
to mention it before. For is it not natural to fuppofe, that any man 
would behave in this manner, who thought himfelf obliged fo greatly 
as Mr. K. moft, if Mr. H. had taken the living only till it could be 
difpofed of to the beft advantage ? And had not Mr. K, entertained this 
notion, it is moft probable he would have made fome bitter complaints 
to Mr. H. about his diftrefles, in the courfe of friendly converfation ; 
but nothing of this kind being intimated, it is moft likely that Mr. K. 
thought he had fufficient fecurity again{t thefe in his friend Mr. H. 
‘This inference, drawn from Mr. K.’s filence in regard toa refignation, 
will, we prefume, appear far more natural than any which may be 
drawn from it againit him. Indeed no inference, we thinks, ap te 
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fairly drawn from this circumftance againft Mr. K. For unlefs from the 
firft moment of giving the living, he had entertained an opinion that 
he gave it upon terms fuitable to his circumitances, what inducement 
could he have to mention this matter after nine months, rather than two 
or three ? Did he hope that length of time would prejudice people in his 
favour, when he came to require what he has now required, a refics 
nation? Or did any new and extraordinary diirefs force him to make 
the demand et this particular time ? There appears, indeed, to be no 

round for fuch fuppofitions, Mr. K, mulft, therefore, have enter- 
tained this opinion from the very firit moment, or his behaviour was 
unaccountably abfurd and foolifh.’ 

Having thus gone through tlie moft material faéts mentioned in that 
part of Mr. M.’s anfwer called a true ftate of facts, our Author proceeds 
to make fome obfervations on the other part, entitled, 42 An/wer, Sc. 
jn which he contraverts ‘ the feveral mi/repre/entations,’ as he ftyles them, 
‘ charged upon Mr. K.’ in this latter part of Mr. Madan’s pamphlet. 
We fhall not defcend to any of the particulars here canvaffed ; but the 
following ftrifture on Mr. M.’s attack on Mr. K.’s good name is not un- 
worthy of notice. * Mr. M. fays the Remarke~, appears to be greatly 
offended, and feems to be defirous that other people fhould be {fo too, 
at Mr. K.’s complaining of the treatment he has received, But it is 
not furely a juft matter of reproach, that a man fhould complain who 
thinks himfelf injured, and who certainly fuffers ; and that his com- 
plaints fhould increafe in bitternefs, in proportion to the length of his 
fufferings, when no redrefs has been ferioufly offered, is neither unna- 
tural or indefenfible. In fhort,-Mr. K. complains that he has been in- 
jured by Mr. M.’s advice ; he has certainly been a fufferer by it. By 
way of making him fome recompenfe, Mr. M. takes abundant pains to 
prove that Mr. K, is avery bad man. But of this Jet it be remem- 
bered, Mr, M. has not produced the leaft fatisfa€tory proof. In parti- 
cular, Mr. K. is reprefented to have had very corrupt views with refpe@ 
to the advowfon ; but with what degree of truth or juftice, we fhall 
now enquire. Mr. K. it appears, being poffeffed in right of his wife 
of one third of the advowion, bought the other two thirds of his 
wife’s fiflers: ‘* the whole expence, fays Mr. M. including the pur- 
chafe-money of the two fhares, came to about 7001.” By this it ap- 
pears, that if the whole of the advowfon had been bought at the fame 
rate, the purchafe-money would have amounted to 10:ol. But Mr. 
K. we find had bargained for 1100]. confequently if the whole of the 
advowfon had been fold by Mr. kK. he would have gained 50!. more 
than the value of his own fhare, which at the sate he had bought the 
other two fhares, was worth 350], Is it to be fuppofed Mr. K. would 
have borrowed money to make this purchafe, and run the nazard of fale, if 
he had been fenfible that he could not legally fell it again ? Was it worth 
any man’s while to be concerned fo deeply in a knavifh tranfaétion of fuch 
amount, for f> {mail a gain? Would any man hazard the lofing all 
he had, and the favour of his friends, by whofe affiftance he made this 
purchafe, for this paltry profit? If thefe things cannot be fuppofed, 
then furely we may conclude that Mr. K. bought this advowfon as a 
thing he might legally fell again: and this is confirmed by his giving 
the full value for the fhares he purchafed. But if after Mr. K. had 
made this purchafe, it appeared that the thing was not in fome refpects 
' ©€e, faleable : 
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faleable : will any man fay that he had not a right to make that advan- 

tage of it the law would permit, in order to recover his purchafe MO~ 

ney, and do his friends juftice who had afitted him in this affair ? 

In fine, the conclufions which our Author apprehends may be drawn 
from the whole matter are, that it is evident that Mr. M.’s and Mr, 
H.’s conduét in this affair will not, in general, be deemed blamelefs ; 
that Mr. H. enjoys the benefit of this tranfaction; and that Mr, K, 
fuffers by it. Upon the whole, adds he, ‘ the cafe feems to ttand thus, 
‘Mr. K, had aright to difpofe of an ecclefiaftical preferment. Pop 
two thirds of this right, he, though a man in very indifferent circum- 
ftances, gave 700]. All this Mr. M. odmiss. Is it poflibie to fuppo 
that ke would have done this, without expeéting to receive fome ad- 
vantage from it? He has, however, given this money, and given away 
what was purchafed with it, without receiving any advantage from it, 
Can the world believe that he would have done this, if he had not ex. 
pected to be {ome way or other becefited by it? If they cannot, it muft 
be admitted, we apprehend, by all impartial people, that Mr. K, is an 
injured man.’ 

Art. 13. 4 Letter tothe Rev. Mr. Madan, cccafioned by reading two 
Pamphlets relative to the Prefentation to the Re¢iory of Aldwinkle, 
By the Widow of the late Mr. Fleetwood. 8vo. 1s, 
Williams. 

"This Letter bears no relation to the cifpute between Mr. Kimpton 
and Mr. Hawes, concerning the living of Aldwincle. ‘Ihe Widow’s 
defign is, obvioufly, to blacken the character of Kimpton, with whom 
fhe has been engaged in a conteft, on account of her late hufband’s ef- 
fes. Mr. Kimpton, it feems, was Fleetwood’s executor; and the 
Widow accufes him of having behaved towards her in a manner not 
only bafe and difhoneft, but even cruel and brutal, If this charge can 
be fully fupported, it may ferve, in fome meafure, to countenance Mr. 
Madan in the harfh things he threw out againit Mr. K. in his Anfwer 
to the Faithful Narrative. 

Art, 14. dnecdotes of Painting ia England: with fome Account 
of the principal Artis 3 and incidental Notes on the Arts;. colleét- 
ed by the late Mr. George Vertue; and now digefted and publifhed 
from his original MSS. By Mr. Horace Walpole. The 
fecond Edition. 4to, 4 Vols. 3]. 13s. 6d. Printed at 
Strawberry-Hill, and fold by Bathoe in the Strand. 

Our readers may remember that we gave a pretty full account of 
this elegant and entertaining colle&ion, at its firft appearance * ; fo that 
we have only to mention, in regard to this fecond edition, what im- 
provements the work hath received, on its republication. The im- 
provements, then, confilt in the addition of the following Artifts, viz. 

1. Butler, an architect, in the reign of James I. 

2. Thomas Bufhel, a medahit, in the fame reign, 

3- George Jamefone, the Vandyke of Scotland, in the reign of 
Charles I. This artift, Mr. Walpole obferves, had a double claim 
to the forecoing title, not only having furpafied his countrymen as a 
portrait painter, but fiom his works being fometimes attributed to Sir 
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* See Review Vols. 26 and 3a, 
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Anthony, who was his fellow fcholar, under Rubens. Our Editor has 

given us a beautiful print of this artift; in which alfo his wife, and 

young fon are exhibited. a 
_——Hefele, a German, who firft came hither as a foldier in 

King William's Dutch troops. He painted land{capes, flowers, and 

infects neatly in water colours. His works are now {carce. 

5° Chriftian Refin, the celebrated feal-engraver. 

6. Herbert Tuer, a portrait painter, in the reign of Charles IT. 

7, J. Woollafton, a portrait painter in the time of King William. 
This artift was born in London, about the year 1672, and was happy 
in taking likeneffes. Befides painting, he performed on the violin and 
flue, and played at the concert held at the houfe of that extraordinary 
perfon, Thomas Britton, the {mall coal-man, whofe picture he twice 
drew ; one of which portraits was purchafed by Sir Hans Sloane, and 
jg now jaethe Britith mufeum: there is a mezzotinto from it. Britton, 

» Who m much noife in his time, confidering his low ftation and trade, 
was a collector of all forts of curiofities, particularly drawings, prints, 
books, manufcripts on uncommon {fubjects, as myftic divinity, the 
philofopher’s flone, judicial aitrology, and magic; and mofical inftru- 
ments both in and out of vogue. Various were the opinions concern 
ing him: fome thought his mufical aflembly only a cover for feditious 
meetings ; others for magical purpofes. He was taken for an‘atheift, 

a prefbyterian, a Jefuit. But Woollafton the painter, and the father 

of agentieman from whom I received this account, and who were 

both members of the mufic-club, declared that Britton was a plain, 
fimple, honeft man, who only meaned to amufe himfelf, The fub- 

{cription was but ten fhillingsa year; Britton found the inftrumcuts, 

and they had coffee at a penny a difh, Sir Hans Sloane bought many 

of his books and MSS. (now in the Mufeum) when they were fold by 
auction at Tom’s cofree-houfe near Ludgate. 

This edition is alfo improved by feveral additions to the former lives ; 
and by the following new engravings, befide that of George Jamefon 
and family, already mentioned, viz. 1. Henry Giles and John Ro- 
well, glafs-painters; 2. Sir Toby Matthews, Pettitot, and ‘Torrentius, 
in one plate, and, 3. Sevonyans and Herbert Tuer, in another. 

N. B. The catalz.ue cf engravers, mentioned in the 30th Vol. of our 
Review, p. 332. ftands as the 4th Vol. in the prefent fet; but the 
Editor defires it may be confidered as a detached piece, and not bound 
up as the 4th Fo), another Vo'ume of the painters being intended ; 
which will compleat the work. 

Art.15. Lhe Military Medley, containing the moft noceffary Rules 
and Direélions for attaining a competent Knowlege of the Art ; 
to which is added an Explanation of military Terms, alphabe- 
tically digefted. By Thomas Simes, Efq; Captain of the 
Queen’s Royal Regiment of Foot. Dublin, printed, by 
Subfcription. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Powell. 

Whatfoever idea the Jrifh may have affixed to the word medley, to 
us, On this fide the water, it indicates an incoherent, irregular aflem- 
blage of things, and thofe generally of little importance. We con- 
ceive it therefore to be a moft unfortunate title for a military book. if 
it fhould be urged that it is properly expreflive of the author’s plan, we 
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anfwer, fo much the worfe ; the plan is certainly a bad one. The ari 
of war, in its prefent improved ftate, 1s very capable of being reduced 
to a regular fyftem, than which nothing more effectually facilitates the 
fludy of a fcience. ‘This book confiits almoft entirely of tranfcripts 
from Bland, Muller, Le Blond, M. Saxe,:Foilard, and other authors 
well known to fuch of our military gentlemen as are at all conver. 
fant with books. But there is a circumitance which prevents all cri- 
ticifm, viz. that it 1s publifhed ¢ for the benefit of a moft humane and 
important charity, eftablifhed by the Hibernian fociety, for the main. 
taining, educating, and apprenticing the orphans and childien of fol- 
diers only.’ 

This is doubilefs a very laudable inftitution; we have a pleafure 
therefore in informing the public that from his fubfcriptions alone; 
the author was enabled to pay to the above mentioned fociety, a bal- 


lance of two hundred pounds. B t 


DRAMATIC 


Art. 16. The Countefs of Salifbury. A Tragedy. As is is pers 
formed in the Hay-market. By Hall Harfton, Efq; 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Griffin. 


_ The flory of this play is taken from a late romance (mentioned in our 
Review at the time of its publication) entithd Long /avord Earl of Salis- 
bury; aod the poet hath deviated very little from the Novellitt, The 
Countels of Salifbury, as the Author informs us in his preliminary ad- 
vertifement, made her appearance about two years age, on the Jrihh 
theatre; where the was received with finguiar marks of favour: which 
the young and modeft Bard very decently attributes, in fome degree, 
to his having had many friencs there; and more cf, ecially to the ex- 
ce'le.t performance of Mr. Barry and Mrs. Dancer. To the Jaft-men- 
tioned caufe he likcwie cicribes the farther fuccefs of this play on the 
London flage ; and he gratcfully compliments the .Englith audiences on 
the good nature and yenerofity with which they indulged the attempt 
of a young writer, * who is indeed ambitious of pleafing, but dares not 
afpire to excellence.’ 

If modefty is a fign of merit, as it feems generally allowed to be, the 
Writer's cl im to the candid approbation of his Reader, cannot fail of 
being admitted; and an Author who fpeaks with fuch humility of his 
performance, as Mr, Fiarflcn does of his play, mull ever blunt the edge 
of criticifm. His diffigence is, indeed, the more becoming, as he 
real’y pofl fies corfidcrble merit; notwithftandivg a few flight defects 
both in the conduct of this tragedy, and in the poetry *.—The piece, 
however, is, on the who'e, one of the bef produétions which hath 
lately appeared on the Britifh thearre. 


—_ 





* We would, in particular, recommend to this Writer, to avoid, as 
much as poflible, in his future produions, the difagreeable Aiatus, 
which cccurs at the end cf many a line in this play, and deftroys the 
harmony of his numbers : thus, 

Act I.  T? unlock his hemlet, conqueft-plum’d, to frip 

The cuithes from his manly thigh, or fratch 


Quick 
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Quick from his breaft the plated armour, wont 
‘1’? oppofe my fond embrace 
* * * * » 


Again, Ah! fuffer not the leaden hand of cofd 

Defpair thus weigh thee down 

This profaic ceformity was the great defect of the late Mr. Churchill's 

»ms; ana it is to be feared that the negligence of fo eminent a bard, 

Fgh proved an ill example to cther. writers: who may not be fuffi- 

‘ently aware how fhameful it is to refemble a great genius only in his 
nperfections. ; . 

it,17. Lycides: a Mufical Entertainment. As it is performed 
atthe Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. The Words al- 
tered from Milton. $vo. 6d. Griffin. 

Miliou’s Lycidas 1s here applied to the late breach made in the Royal 
family, by the death of the Duke of York. The defign was abfurd, 
ad the performance was treated as fuch a piece of impertinence de- 
fed. We may be ordered to put on mourning apparel, when a great 
mn happens to die, but are we alfo, on fuch occafions, to have 
nurning amufements prefcribed to us ? 

Art, 18. The Songs and Recitative of Orpheus: an Englifh Bur- 

ltta. Which is introduced in a Farce of Two Acts, called A 

New Rehearfal ; or a Peep behind the Curtain, And per- 
formed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. 8vo. 6d. Becket. 

Thefe fongs, &c. are very droll, and properly adapted to the bur- 
kfque intention of the piece ; which will make the Reader laugh as 
well as the fpe€tator. ‘The following air fung by Orpheus, after he 
iefolves to fetch back his Eurydice from the lower regions, may ferve 
asa {pecimen : 

Tho’ fhe fcolded all day, and all night did the fame, 
Tho’ fhe was too rampant, and I was too tame ; 
Tho’ fhriller her notes than the ear-piercing fife, 

I muft and I will go to hell for my wife. 

As the failor can’t reft, if the winds are too ftill, 

As the miller fleeps beit by the clack of his mill, 

So I was moft happy in tumult and ftrife ; 

L muft and I will go to hell for my wife, 


Novek&EtLs, 


Att. 19. The London Merchant, a Tale. From the French of 
Madam de Gomez. 12mo. 1s. 6d. Almon. 

This is but a fimple ftory, whether told by Madam de Gomez, or 
Madam de any body elfe ; and it is far from being improved in the 
anguage of our Tranflator. 

Art. 20. The Hiftory of Mifs Emilia Bevillee 12m0. 2 Vols. 
6s. Noble. 

This fo nearly refembles the reft of our late novels, that what we 
have {aid of the Mrs, Draytons, the Mifs Grevills, the Mifs Howards, 
and the reft of the Miffes, may ferve for Mifs Emilia Beville, and, pro- 
ably, for moft of the Miffes which are to make their appearance, in the 
Courle of the enfuing winter. 


















Art, 21. 
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Art. 21. The Hiftory of Major Bromley and Mifs Cliffin. 12m¢ 
2 Vols. 6s. Wilkie. : 

Differs, fomewhat, in character, from the preceding foft and tender 
love-tale ; for here is an attempt at bumour. It is, however, but a 
moderate effort ; falling far fhort of the atchievements of a Fielding or 
a Smollet; of which their unequal imitators unfortunately remind ys 
whenever they prefent io our view their faint copies of fuch matlerly 
Originals. 

Art. 22. High Life: a Novel. Or, the Hiflory of Mifs Fault. 
land. 12mo. 2Vol. 6s. Lownds, 

Few of thefe Novels are entirely free fiom improbability, and other 
deviations from nature, and real life, in regard to the condué of the 
ftory, and the confiltency of the characters introduced into fuch works, 
This pretty fancy-pi€ture is chargeable with defects of this kind, as well 
as the gencrality of its companions ; but then it affords fo agreeable a 
reprefeutation of fome interefting fcenes in the higher walks of life, that 
thofe who view them with an inclination to be pleafed, rather than 
with an eye to criticifm, will hardly mifs their aim. Briefly, there is that 
peculiarity of {pirit, eafe, elegance, and vivacity in this hiltory of Mifs 
Faulkland, which plainly marks it a lady’s performance ; and gives it 
evident fuperiority over the heavy prcduétions of thofe male adventure. 
makers, who have fo greatly multiplied the dull romances of the prefent 


age. 
POETICAL 

Art. 23. The Wosden Bowl: a Tale. To which is added, a 
Love-match. Taken from Mr, Collet’s four celebrated 
Pieces, viz. Court/ip, Elopement, Honey-moon, and Matri- 
mony. 4to. 1s. Moran. 

A dilgrace to the prefs. 

Art. 24. The Prieft in Rhyme; an Epijile to the Rev. and learned 
Mr. Br—w—r, concerning the Prefentation of Mr. H— s to 
the Living of dl—nk—e, &c. Ec. gto. 1s. Hingefton, Xc. 
Mr. Brewer 1s here addrefled, in tolerable rhyme, on the much agi- 

tated fabject of Kimpton’s prefentation of Hawes to the living of Ald- 

wincle, The Poct apprehends that the truth of this affair is yet in the 
well; that Mr. Brewer can, if he pleafes, draw it up; and he advifes 
that gentleman to ply the windlas accordingly. Thus he urges him, 
Utter the truth with confidence, 
And vindicate your innocence ; 
Leit men f{ufpeé& that you went fhare 
With M-d-n in this black affair, 
The atove lines fufficiently thew what part this rhyming pamphleteer 
takes in the cont: overfy. 

Art 25. Converfatien, a Poem. By E. Lloyd. 4to. 25 6d, 

Richardfon and Urquhart. 
Low converfation is here lafhed by a writer, who has, unhappily, 
no other initruments of correétion than low fentiments and low lar- 

guage. ° 

Art. 26. Alethedt/{m Triumphant, or the decifive Battle between the 
Old Serpent and the Modern Saint. 4to. 2s. 6d. Wilkie, ic. 
‘Lhis 1s 4 long poem, confiting of no fewer than five books, xr 
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Mo, Ly are employed in the difplay of methodifm, and the charaéter of 
f its principal herces, The verfe is Miltonic, and the ftyle is the 


der ‘set, in which the Author has fhewn his want of judgment; for that 
ta Vdofftyle and meafure will not adapt itfelf to any thing that lies be- 
yor J onthe extremes of Great and Litde. ‘The battles of archangels, 


“ithe contefts of mice and frogs, will equa'ly bear to be defcribed by 
bat the abfurd dogtrines and extravagancies of fanaticifm would be 





wre efectually ridiculed in the farcical ftrain of Butler. L . 
lke ite 27. Poems by Dr. Dodd. 8vo. 5s. Printed for the 
| Author. 
re The beft thing we can fay in excufe for thefe poems, is, that they 
4 wear to have been juvenile productions ; and the only thing we can 
el] ia their favour is—that they are very neatly printed by Dryden 
Bch, e 
ty it..28. 4 Paraphrafe of Eight of the Pfalms of David. 4to. 15. 
an ecket. 
lat The Author of this Paraphrafe appears, from his preface and ad- 
ifs ies, to be a modeft man, and a genteelewriter; out of regard for 


ch accomplifhments, therefore, we will freely give him our belt ad- 
ree, and recommend it to him to proceed no further in attempts of 
his nature. 


e 
Art. 29. An Elegy on the much-lamented Death of his Royal High- 
nefs Edward Duke of York, ec. Folio. od. Becket. 

There is generally a ttrange hubbub of rhyme and elegy fet up on the 
ath of a prince, or other perfonage of high rank; whence it fhould 
em that thefe great folk are denied the privilege of inferior mortals, 
who are {ulfered to die in peace. His late Royal Highnefs, however, 
j tsefcaped better than his father, and others of his illuftrious houfe 
have done before him: and this elegy, in particular, is far from de- 
kving to be ranked with the common run of woeful wailings and la- 
nentations with which the public is con{tantly pefter’d on thefe doleful 
wcafions. The grief of this Bard, indeed, feems to be genuine and 
_ for it appears that he had the honour of being one of the 
uke’s humble companions, particularly in his excurfions abread : 

With Him when better fortune was his guide, 
Mean foilower, | thro’ fair [Travia firay’d— Stanza iv. 

And again, ftanza vii. 

With him | fince have urg’d the jovial chace, 
Taught wintry-days in various fports to pafs ; 

Or, pleas’d to quicken the dull evening’s pace, 
Heard fportive fongs, and fill’d the temp’rate glafs, 

The Author moralizes very naturally on the tran{‘cory nature of hus 
man happinefs and grandeur. In the defcriptive parts of this little poem 
¢ Is not unpoetic; and where he laments the untimely fate of the 
‘yal youth, his expreilion is tender and pathetic. 


:. MEDICAL. 
Art. 30. An Addrefs to the Public, on the prefent Method of Inocu- 


ion : proving that the Matter communicated is not the Smaill- 
Pox, becaufe Numbers have been inoculated a fecond, third, and 


fourth 
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ourth Time; and therefore it is no Security againft a futur+ Ty, 
eéticn. With Ubjervations on the preparatory Medicines, ang 
the remarkable Cafe of an emineut Perfonage, who had the natural 

Smail-pox in two Years and an Half after Inoculation. To which 

is added, An Inquiry into the Nature of the Confluent Pox, ang 

its Cure. By William Langton, M.D. 8vo. 4s. Hort. 
yeld. 
¢*The intent of this addrefs to the public is to point out the inefficac 
of the prefent method of inoculation :—that the clear lymph which jg 
taken cither from the pun&ures before eruption, or from the puftules 
while in their crude flate, is by no means variolous : —that the fymptoms 
and difeafe thence relulting are not variolous : and confequently 
no fecurity againft the genuine {mall-pox, as produced either by acci- 
de al infeétion, cr by inoculating with well concoéted pus.—On fe. 
cond thoughts, Dr. Langton may probably change his opinion; and 
be convinced, that the authority of thofe who have written from expe- 
tience, ought to have more weight than his own theoretical reafonings, 
Art. 31. 4a Account of Inoculation for the Small-pox. Wherein 
the Conflitution, Aye, and Habit of Body, moft favourable to Ino- 
culation, are particularly pointed out ; the various Methods that 
have been adopted by eminent Phyficians, before the Introduétion of 
the prefent prevailing Praéiice, are diftinéily laid down; their 

Succeffes or Failures impartially recorded ; inter{perfed withRemarks 

on the Writers that have treated of this Difiemper ; and a Variety 

of Cases which happened in the Author's Practice. Concluding with 

a Summary of all the Arguments for and againft Inoculation. By 

David Schultz, M.D. 8vo. 2s. Payne. 

This is a very ufeful collection of faéts and obfervations from the fe- 
veral authors who have writien on the fubje& of inoculation.—The col- 
legtion, however, muft have been made, we apprehend, if not publifhed, 
f.veral years ago ; for there are no authorities produced later than the 
year 1756,—The Englith of Dr. Schultz is very intelligible, and yet it 
has the evident marks of being the Englifh of a fi reigner. 





. ) 
Art. 32. 4 foort, plain, and exaé? Narrative of ail the Proceedings, 


relative to the iwo Convicts, lately rejpited by his Mayefty, ‘hd the 
Trial of Mr. Thomas Picrce’s Styptic Medicines, and the trut 
Caufis of his Difappointment fhewn, 8vo. 18. Pr inted for 

the Author, and fold by him at his Houfe near Billiter-fquare, 

Fenchurch ftreet. 

Mr. Peiice, in this narrative, complains of the difingenuity of Mel- 
fieurs Ranby, Hawkins and Middleton, ferjeant-furgeons to his Majelty. 
—The only reaion advances by thele gentlemen for not encouraging 
the experiment, which Mr. Pierce had petitioned his Majefty to permit 
to be made on the convict George Clippingd le, was, ‘ there being in 
truth no precife ana’ogy between the human arterics and the arteries 0 
brutes, with refpeci to ihe violence of their bleedings, and the meats 
neceflary, to top them ;’—trey think therefore, ‘ there is not fufficient 
authority for them to recommend the making the experiment propole 
in Mr Pierce’s petition.’—We fhall give our Readers one of Mr. Pierce's 


experiments ;—and likewiie the hiftory of a cafe in which his — 
Ww 
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gas equally fuccefsfu' on the arteries of the human fpecies after an ame 
tion of the leg. 
The experiment.—* An amputation of the hinder leg of a full grown 
thy als, made in the prefence of near twenty gentlemen of the fa- 
culty, belonging to St. Thomas's and Guy’s hoipitals, &e, The he- 
gorhage ftopped without the affiftance of either needle, lint or bandage, 
with very little lofs of blood, and in a fhort time he went ‘to reft, flept 
ur hours and a half without the leaft reftlefinefs, and in a fine perfpi- 
ation the whole time ; when awaked he had good fpirits, as appears 
ty the following circumftance, for when hoifted by the tackle, which 
ys fixed into a fmall joift of the ceiling, the tackle gave way and the 
beat fell on the fide the leg was taken from, he continued upon the 
oor, with a man’s weight upon his body ten minutes at leaft, ftruggling 
di that time with his bare ftump rubbing on the floor, till the tackle 
was fxed in a frefh joilt; when that was done, he was hoitted fo as to 
have a bearing on his three legs, not one drop of blood appearing all the 
yhile; as foon as this was over, he faluted the gentlemen with bray- 
ing, and immediately had a het mafh, which he eat very heartily, in 
fence of thofe gentlemen ; he flept wel! all night, and was vifited the 
three following days by near a hundred gentlemen of the faculty; the 
fourth day a poultice of bread and milk was applied to take of the coa- 
gulum, and the ftump wafhed every other day (for the four following 
days) with a fmall quantity of the powder diffolved in warm water. He 
foon became well with the common dreflings.’ 

The Hittory.—* Zo Mr. Thomas Pierce.—Sir, during my abode in 
Bance-Ifland, on the river Sierraleon, in Africa, I received in April, 
1766, a fmall quantity of your ftyptic medicines, from the houfe of 
Mefl. Ofwald, Grant, and Co. in London, On the 22d of May en- 
fing, I had the following opportunity of trying them, viz. Several of 
the negroe flaves wathing in the river, a fhark bit off the leg of one of 
the boys, a healthy young lad, about nineteen years of age, near feven 
inches below the patella, and fractured the tibia fo much that it projected 
balfaninch from the fibula: being called to the «fiiftance of the furgeon 
of the ifland, we found amputation neceflary to make a good ftump; 
and thought the boy a proper fubjet to make an experiment upon. The 
neceflary apparatus being ready, we proceeded according to cuftom, 
with this difference only, that inftead of ufing the needle, J applied your 
powders on buttons of lint to the mouth of the vefféls, avd gave the elixir 
as you dire ; keeping the tourniquet on, and the zeed/es in readine/s if 
wanted: but there was no hemorrhage, and the third day we took off the 
drefing ; when, inftead of finding an e/char, as was expefed, we found a 
god digeftion of laudable matter, and every favourable fymptom appeared. 
The pauent had but four hours fever during the whole time, and the 
cure was finifhed by the common methods before I left the ifland. Iam 
yours, &c, Gerard Teife. 

*P.S. As I am now in England, 1 am ready, if required, to give 
any further particulars.’ , 

We pretend not to determire what judgment our Readers may form 
with refpect to the conduét of the ferjeant furgeons.—We apprehend, 
however, that if arguments a priori were to preclude experiments, little 
Plozrels would be made eithe’ in medicine or natural philofophy. D 

* 
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RELiGi1ous and CONTROVERSIAL, 


Art. 33. An Addrefs to their Graces the Archbifbops of Canterbury 
and York, and the Right Rev. the Bifhops of the Church of Eng. 
land. 8vo. 1s. Becket. 

The anonymous Addreffer is extremely apprehenfive of the dreadful 
confequences that may enfue from the (alledged) increafe of popery ; 
and he recites fome little. anecdotes to prove the reality of the increafe. 
To prevent the ill effe€ts which he fuppofes muft naturally flow from a 
caufe fo juflly alarming to a proteftant nation, and to ftop the progrefs 
of the Romith religion, the Author propofes three feveral {chemes : pres 
vious to which he would abrogate the prefent laws againft popery 
which he condemns as being not only too fevere, but ineffectual, Hi, 
firit propofal is, ‘ that any’Roman catholic, male or female, prieft, abbé, 
or other perfon, who fhall be proved to have perverted any of his M2. 
jefty’s fubjects to popery, fhall be tranfported to Quebec, the capital 
of Canada, where his Majefty hath been pleafed to permit the exercife 
of the Popith religion, to the late fubjeéts of the French king.’ 

If the above fcheme be difapproved, the Author, in the fecond place, 
propoles, that whenever any Roman-catholic dies within thefe realms, 
his goods and chattels, lands, tenements, &c. fhall be equally divided 
among his heirs male and female, fhare and fhare alike ; and in cafe of 
failure thereof, the whole to be confifcated to his Majetty’s exchequer. 

His third propofal is, * that no Romanecatholic whatfoever, except 
foreign ambafladors, &c. fhall be permitted to take into their fervice any 
man, woman or child, who hath been educated in the reformed pro- 
teftant religion,—that the great influence, and almoft coercive power 
which mafters and miftreffes« frequently exercife over their families, in 
this particular, may be laid under due reftraint ;’ the perfon who hhall 
knowingly have been hired into a popifh family, after this prohibition, 
to be alfo liable to a proper penalty. 

To thefe three different {chemes for the reduétion of popery, the Au- 
thor has added a propofal for the advantage of the proteftant church of 
England, by providing effe€tually for the widows and orphans of de- 
ceafed clergymen; and he hopes that his Majefty might be gracioufly 
induced to fuffer the revenues arifing from the firft-fruits and tenths to 
be appropriated to this beft of purpofes, inftead of continuing to be ap- 
plied to the benevolent but inadequate benefa@tions of Queen Anne. 
His reafons for this, we fhall give in his own words; viz, Firlt, be 

“urges * the extreme difficulty there is in obtaining a proportional boun- 
ty, either from particular perfons, or from the refpeétive parifhes to 
which you [the right reverend prelates to whom he addrefles himfelf] 
may have afligned the {um of 5001]. toward the increafe of {mall livings.’ 
This, hé fays, is an unanfwerable argument of itfelf. For, he adds, 
‘to fay no more, how many fcores of poor livings have you been 
_pleafed to appropriate an augmentation to, that for want of the above 
fine qua non, are itill meaner in their incomes, than what a common 
journeyman can acquire by his manual labour! the money, in the 
mean while, which you have humanely deftined for the beft of purpofes, 
is placed out at two per cent. for the benefit of the wretched incumbent! 
I blufh to fay any more on this fhocking fubje& of complaint. Should 


your lordfhips be inclined to {csutinize {erioufly into this affair, permit 
me 
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refer you to the melancholy detail of Mr. Bucer’s moft generous 

jnation to the above purpofes ; and to the late Archbifhop Boulter’s, 

s the North of Ireland.’ He proceeds: 

« Ata moderate computation, I prefume there may now be lodged 

1 the hands of you my lords, and of the other moft eminent perfons, 

the truftees Of good Queen Ann’s intended bounty, the neat fum of 

{60,000 |. For God’s fake, then, do your belt endeavours that this 

ggormous heap may be appropriated towards building four colleges, in 

he four quarters of England, and endowing them nobly for the main 
tenance of clergymen’s widows and orphans : let the widows of bifhops, 
jeans, and other dignitaries of the church, be appointed fuperiors of 
hele eftablifhments : let them have prudent, modeit, and notable cler- 
symen’s daughters for their attendants, and to be the managers of the 
young women and girls under their tuition: let the men-fervants confift 
of a porter, butler, gardener, and brewer, all of 50 years of age: let 
the women-fervants be few but ufcful: let the young women be taught 
embroidery, making of lace, and other choice manufactures : let their 
lace of rehdence be denominated by the eaftern, weflern, northern, or 
foothern retreat: and let it be in the neighbourhood of a convenient 
country-town, but not too near a capital city.’ On thefe feveral pro- 
pofals we jeave our Readers to make their own obfervations. 

Art. 34. An Anfwer to “* Afpafia vindicated in Eleven Letters,” 
faid to be written by the late Rev. Mr. ‘James Hervey. By a 
Country-Clergyman. 12mo. 1s. Cabe. 

Contraverts Mr, Hervey, defends Mr. Wefley, and plays the deuce 
with William Cudworth. 

Art. 35. Faith, Hope, and Charity, defcribed and recommended, 

* in Two Sermons. By C. Atkinfon, Minifter of Deane in 


- Berkfhire. 8vo. 1s. J. Payne. 
Serons and fenfible, pachetic and ufeful. 


A DDEN D A. 


Laft March, we gave fome account of a book, intitled, Ax 
Attempt to explain the Words, Reafon, Subflance, Perfon, Creeds, 
Orthedoxys Catholic Church, Subfcription, and Index Expurgatorius. 
By a Clergyman of the eftablifhed Church. Printed for Wm, 
Johnfton, Ludgate-Street ; who hath lately publifhed another 
edition of it, and hath added a letter of the Author to his Bi- 
thop, which for its extraordinary nature and contents, we think 
worth prefenting to our Readers, 


To the Right Rev. the Lord Bifhop of Ferns, in Dublin. 


_* My dear good Lord ! 

Since I did myfelf the honour to write to you laft, I have been very 
unwell *, occafioned by a violent agitation in my mind, upon a fubject 
of the higheft importance to me. But now that my refolution is fixed, 
and my mind a little fettled, I find myfelf, in fome meafure, capable of 
Writing to you. And firft. my Lerd, fuffer me to return you all the 
thanks that can flow from the moft grateful heart, for your great good- 
nets to me. 

* i his word 1scommon!y ufed in Ireland for zd, or ind:ipoied. 

That 
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That you fhould not only offer me the parifhes of Tullimony and 
Ballyguillane, but affure me, in your laft letter, that you would a¢ 
commodate me in the beft manner you could !—How then nui Cie 
mect, in the fecond place, that [ find myfelf incapable of je, Vine 
our Lordfhip’s favours? I beg leave to inform your Lordi) p, that 
tae O&tober a book was put into my hands, which (though it id. been 
publithed many years) | had never feen before, called Free and Candid 
Difguifiticns, Sc. \ {et about reading it with fome prejudice ag sist the 
avowed defign. But upon confidering matters ferioufly, I was b:5 ght 
over to be of the author’s opinion in feveral particulars. So that | tind 
I cannot now bring myfelf to declare an unfeigned affent and content to 
ALL things contained in the Book of Common Prayer, &c, 

In debating this matter with myiclf, befides the arguments dire@ly 
to the purpofe, feveral trong collateral confiderations came in upon the 
pofitive fide of the queftion. ‘The {traitnefs of my circumftances preffed 
me clofe: a numerous family, quite uoprovided for, pleaded with the 
mott pathetic and moving eloquence.—And the infirmities and wants 
of age, now coming fat upon me, were urged feelingly. But one 
fingle confideration prevailed over all thefe.—That the Creator and Go. 
vernor of the univerfe, whom it igs my firft duty to worfhip and adore, 
being the God of Trath, it muft be difagreeable to him, to profefs, 
fub{cribe, or declare, in any matter reiating to his worthip or fervice, 
what is not believed ftri€tly and fimply to be true. 


‘Thus, my Lord, I have prefumed to reprefent to you the prefent : 


ftate of my mind. And now, I fear, I mu take my leave of your 
Lordfhip. Suffer me then to do it, with affuring you that I am, with all 
gratitude, efteem, refpect and affection, my dear good Lord, your 
Lordfhip’s mott obliged, moft dutiful, and moit obedient humble fervant, 
Ravilly, Fanuary 15, 1760. , Wm. Rosertsow. ® 
P. S. I am quite ar a lofs what I fhall fay to my.good Lord Primayet. 
If your Lordfhip will pleafe to make my molt grateful acknowlege- 
ments to him, you will oblige me much.’ deen. 


+ Who had recommended Mr, Robertfon to the Bithop. 








° — 
§-E--BR. M:O N 5S, i 
I. A Charity Sermon preached June 27, 1767, for the newly ereéted 
Charity-fchool, at Sr. John’s, Cle:kenwe!l,. London. By the Revs Chr. 
N:colls, Curate of St. James’s Clerkenwell, and Le€turer of St. Mi- 
¢ghael, Wood ftreet. ‘Turpin. an 
II. The Duty of decorating religious Houtes, deduced from the Ex- 
ample of Mary's anointing our Saviopy,.—Preached at the firit pyblic 
meeting of the Truftees of the Rev. MP Vian’ Charities at Church- 
Langton, Leicefterfhire.' By the R@v. Mr, Alton, Vicar-of efton 
with Sutton. Robinfon and Roberts, 
JI. At the Ordination of Mr. Symonds, at Bedford, Aug. 45 1767. 
By Sam. King. With Mr. Symonds’s Confeffion of Faith, and the 
Charge delivered to him by Samuel James. 1s. Buckland. 
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ERRATUM in our laft Month’s ReviEW. 

Page 275, line 14, for uiverfal dégtee of irritability, read unufual de 
gree, &C. . 

~ ¢& The Continuation of Dr. Priciticy’s LleGricity will be given as 

foon as poflible. 














